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ADDENDUM. 


To  the  list  of  Dr.  Dorr’s  “  Published  Writings,”  given  infra  pp.  60-61, 
there  must  be  added  two  publications  as  late  as  1866,  and  which  escaped  the 
speaker's  recollection  at  the  time  of  preparing  that  list.  They  are — 

“  Elisha’s  Fountain,  or  the  Waters  Healed.”  A  Sermon  preached  in 
Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Sunday  morning,  February  18th,  1866.  Being 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Sunday-schools  of  said  Church.  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1866. 

“  A  History  of  the  Origin,  Organization,  and  Progress  of  the  Sunday- 
schools  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.”  Read  at  the  Commemoration  of 
their  Fiftieth  Anniversary.  Philadelphia,  1866. 

These  two  papers  make  a  volume  in  16mo.  of  55  pages,  and  with  the  ser¬ 
mons  and  works  mentioned,  infra  pp.  60-61,  give  us  twelve  published  ser¬ 
mons  of  Dr.  Dorr,  and  eleven  other  original  works.  Seven  of  Dr.  Dorr’s 
published  works  are  of  a  historical  sort. 
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PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  AND  ADDRESSES, 

*  • 

WITH  THE  RESOLUTIONS  OE  THE  SOCIETY. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Historical  Society  after  the  death 
of  the  late  Dr.  Dorr,  a  wish  was  very  generally  expressed  that 
a  discourse  commemorative  of  the  services  and  virtues  of  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  person,  should  be  pronounced  before  the  members; 
and  the  surviving  family  of  Dr.  Dorr  having  been  consulted  in 
the  matter,  the  President  of  the  Society,  Mrf  Wallace,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  prepare  such  a  paper.  That  gentleman  having  sig¬ 
nified  last  summer  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  him  to  say  at 
any  time  in  the  autumn  what  he  proposed  to  deliver,  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  27th  of  October,  1870,  was  fixed  upon  for  a  special 
meeting  of  the  body.  It  being  suggested  that  the  rooms  of  the 
Society,  filled  as  they  are  with  its  libraries  and  historical  treas¬ 
ures,  would  hardly  be  adequate  to  receive  Conveniently  the  per¬ 
sons  who  would  probably  assemble  on  such  an  occasion,  the 
Directors  of  the  Philadelphia  Atiienjeum  immediately  and 
in  the  handsomest  manner,  made  an  offer  of  either  or  both  their 
spacious  halls  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  their  west  hall 
having  been  gratefully  accepted,  the  members  of  the  Society, 
with  a  large  number  of  other  persons,  including  clerical  brethren 
of  Dr.  Dorr,  and  his  former  parishioners  and  friends,  assembled 
there.  Mr.  Horatio  Hates  Jones,  a  Yice-President  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  having  taken  the  chair,  then  said  as  follows  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  convened  this  evening  to  commemorate  the  virtues 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  one  of  our  fellow-members,  the 
late  Eev.  Benjamin  Dorr,  D.D.,  formerly  Rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  this  city. 

Though  not  an  officer  at  any  time  of  our  corporation,  Dr. 
Dorr  was  for  several  years  an  attendant  at  our  meetings.  In- 
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deed,  it  was  not  until  his  removal  from  the  city  proper  to  his 
suburban  residence  at  Germantown,  that  we  were  deprived  of 
his  frequent  presence  with  us  at  our  hall.  He  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  at  all  times  until  the  close  of  his  life,  to  manifest  in  numer¬ 
ous  ways  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  institution. 

If  I  do  not  err,  the  last  time  that  he  participated  in  our  more 
public  exercises  was  on  an  occasion  similar  to  that  which  has 
now  called  us  together.  I  refer  to  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Fan¬ 
ning  Watson,  the  annalist  of  Philadelphia,  'whose  memoir  was 
read,  at  the  time  referred  to,  by  Dr.  Dorr,  and  was  full  of  in¬ 
teresting  historic  details  and  touching  recollections  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  man. 

When  the  death  of  Dr.  Dorr  was  announced  to  our  Society, 
suitable  notice  was  taken  by  resolutions  of  the  solemn  event; 
and  after  different  gentlemen  had  expressed  in  appropriate  re¬ 
marks  their  high  regard  for  the  numerous  accomplishments  and 
virtues  of  the  deceased,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  viz.: 

Resolved ,  That  this  Society  participates  in  the  sorrow  of  his  friends,  of  his 
parish,  and  of  the  various  societies  of  religion  with  which  he  was  associated, 
in  the  death  of  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Doer,  D.D.,  and  in  the  deep  respect 
entertained  by  them  and  by  our  citizens  in  general  for  his  memory. 

Resolved,  That  in  his  Historical  Account  of  the  venerable  church  of  whose 
corporation  he  was  the  head,  in  his  “  Memorials  ”  of  the  same,  as  well  as  in 
other  discourses  and  papers  of  which  he  was  the  author,  he  has  made  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  history  of  our  city,  admirable  alike  by  their  truth,  their 
pious  spirit,  and  their  pleasing  style. 

But  in  addition  to  these  tributes  of  respect,  it  was  deemed 
proper  to  express  our  appreciation  of  his  eminent  worth  as  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  as  an  his¬ 
torian,  in  a  more  marked  manner,  the  most  suitable  which  we 
could  devise;  and  it  was  thereupon  further  unanimously 

Resolved ,  That  John  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society, 
be  requested  to  deliver  a  public  discourse  commemorative  of  the  virtues  and 
services  of  our  late  fellow-member. 

It  is  in  compliance  with  this  request  that  Mr.  Wallace,  amid 
the  pressure  of  severe  professional  labors — labors  which  call 
him  away  from  our  city  the  greater  part  of  the  year — has 
kindly  acceded  to  our  desire,  and  prepared  a  discourse,  to  which 
we  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  listen  this  evening. 

Kepresenting,  as  I  have  the  honor  to  do  on  this  occasion,  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  I  must  on  its  behalf  express 
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the  gratification  I  feel  in  seeing  so  large  an  assemblage  here  gath¬ 
ered,  evincing  as  it  does  the  high  regard  and  affectionate  devo¬ 
tion  in  which  the  memory  of  Dr.  Dorr  is  held.  It  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  see  so  many  of  his  former  parishioners,  and  of  his 
brethren  in  the  ministry,  both  of  his  own  and  other  churches, 
and  I  am  happy  to  announce  that  we  have  here  sitting  on  my 
right,  the  oldest  living  communicant  of  Christ  Church,  the  aged 
and  venerable  Mr.  William  Elder,  who  has  come  hither  to  testify 
his  love  for  the  memory  of  his  revered  pastor. 

I  need  not,  of  course,  introduce  to  the  members  of  tbe  His¬ 
torical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  their  honored  President,  but 
to  the  numerous  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  not  members  of 
that  bod}1-,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  the  chief  officer  of  our 
corporation. 

Mr.  Wallace  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his  address  nearly  as 
hereinafter  given,  occupying  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  in  the  de¬ 
livery.  At  its  conclusion,  Col.  James  Eos*  Snowden  said  as 
follows : 

I  rise  to  perform  a  simple  duty,  which  on  this  occasion  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  form.  I  know  I  express  the  feelings  of 
the  members  of  the  Society,  and  I  may  add,  of  this  audience, 
when  I  say  that  our  learned  President,  Mr.  Wallace,  has  well 
performed  the  duty  assigned  him.  We  have  all  listened  with 
the  most  lively  interest  to  his  able  and  instructive  discourse. 
Such  discourses  are  educators  of  the  people,  not  only  in  social 
science,  but  in  the  broad  field  of  religion  and  morals.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  may  well  be  said  to  be  embraced  in  the  former: 
certainly  it  is  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense. 

This  discourse  must  not  be  permitted  to  disappear  with  this 
passing  hour,  nor  must  its  influence  be  confined  to  this  attentive 
audience.  Others  will  be  instnicted  and  benefited  by  it  when 
it  appears  on  the  printed  page. 

Having  this  in  view,  and  desirous  of  giving  expression  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  Discourse  we  have  heard 
this  evening,  and  also  as  a  further  testimonial  of  our  respect 
and  veneration  for  the  memory  of  our  late  honored  and  useful 
member,  Dr.  Dorr,  I  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  are 
eminently  due  to  John  William  Wallace,  Esq.,  its  President,  for  the  able 
and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  performed  the  duty  assigned  him  ; 
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and  that  he  he  requested  to  furnish  for  publication  a  copy  of  the  excellent 
and  instructive  Discourse  commemorative  of  our  late  honored  member,  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Dorr,  which  he  has  delivered  this  evening. 

Resolved ,  That  the  same  be  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Publica¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Society,  and  a  copy  he  placed  among  its  papers  and 
archives. 

I  also  offer  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due,  and  are  hereby  most 
respectfully  tendered,  to  the  directors  of  the  Athenaeum,  for  their  kindness 
in  granting  the  use  of  their  hall  for  the  exercises  of  this  evening. 

The  resolutions  were  all  unanimously  adopted,  and  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  second  of  them,  the  Discourse  of  Mr.  Wallace  is  now 
published  by  the  Society. 


COMMEMORATIVE  NOTICE. 


Mr.  Vice-President,  Fellow-Members  of  the  Historical 
Society,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

By  the  long-established  rules  of  the  Society  at  whose  in¬ 
vitation  we  are  assembled,  some  mention  is  usually  made, 
as  a  stated  subject  in  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting,  of 
any,  its  members,  who  since  a  prior  assemblage  of  the  body, 
have  departed  from  the  earth.  But  in  general,  our  duty  in 
this  sad  reference  is  discharged  by  an  announcement  of  the 
solemn  change,  and  by  respectful  attention  to  whatever  of 
remark  the  effusive  feelings  of  more  special  friends  may 
naturally  offer  us.  And  this,  with  a  transfer  of  the  name  of 
the  departed  one  from  the  list  of  our  living  members,  to  the 
far  longer  and  more  sacred  list  of  the  dead,  usually  concludes 
the  tribute. 

The  resolutions  passed  in  October,  1869,  upon  the  death  of 
the  late  venerated  Ilector  of  Christ  Church,  transcend  this 
ordinary  limit.  Paying,  as  they  do,  a  just  tribute  to  his 
writings  in  one  branch  of  our  historical  literature,  they  make 
his  contributions  the  theme  from  which  to  direct  a  special 
discourse  upon  his  services  and  virtues.  Compared  with 
our  usual  reserve  of  record  in  the  case  of  persons  not  offici¬ 
ally  participating  in  our  councils,  or  constantly  devoted  to 
our  service,  the  resolutions  would  indicate  the  influence  of 
some  sentiment  deeper  than  such  as,  on  the  death  of  mem¬ 
bers,  usually  shapes  our  action. 

And  to  what  does  this  sentiment  testify?  It  testifies,  I 
apprehend,  to  this  fact:  that  by  whatever  common  bond  of 
corporate  association  individuals  among  us  may  chance  to 
be  bound,  however  little  men  may  happen  to  consent  in  re¬ 
ligious  creeds  or  in  political  tenets,  whatever  homage  may 
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appear  to  be  paid  to  wealth,  to  office,  or  to  power,  or  by 
whatever  charms  the  more  noble  claims  of  rare  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  talents  may  bind  men  to  the  favored  possessor  of 
these,  there  exists  within  us,  under  all  such  influences  and 
sympathies,  a  deeper  nature;  one  not  impregnated  of  earth, 
or  of  its  passions,  or  its  tastes;  a  nature  which  rises  up  in¬ 
stinctively,  everywhere  and  in  all,  to  do  homage  to  a  life  of 
virtue  wherever  seen  ;  a  life  which,  it  testifies  yet  further,  is 
felt  of  all  to  be  most  surely  seen  in  that  of  the  Christian 
minister;  he  who  devotes  himself,  soul,  body,  and  spirit, 
with  all  their  faculties  and  powers,  through  long  years  of 
self-denial — in  love,  in  faith,  in  purity — to  the  duties  of  his 
sacred  calling;  to  keeping  with  all  diligence  his  own  heart, 
and  to  the  improvement,  through  the  Gospel  scheme,  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  men  everywhere  and  in 
every  state  around  him.  A  tribute  like  that  which  our  So¬ 
ciety  has  directed  to  be  paid  to  a  character  such  as  we 
are  now  assembled  to  honor,  teaches  us  that  the  life  of 
such  a  minister,  however  in  some  sort  hid  with  its  great 
spiritual  Author,  and  however  in  the  silent  and  retired  per¬ 
formance  of  its  duties,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  unseen  of 
men,  is  yet  radiant  to  the  world  with  beauty,  and  that  the 
world  itself  acknowledges  as  its  truest  hero  the  faithful 
minister,  watchman,  steward,  who  beginning  his  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  career  in  true  service  to  his  Master’s  calling,  so  endur- 
eth  to  the  end.  We  may  receive  such  a  resolution  with 
gratitude ;  for  it  is  alike  the  testimony  of  man’s  superior 
origin,  and  the  proof  of  his  immortal  destiny  and  end. 

Benjamin  Dorr,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  and  Ruth 
Dorr,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
March  2 2d,  1796.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  early 
founders  of  Hew  England. 

His  great-great-grandfather,  Edward  Dorr,  born  in  1648, 
in  the  west  of  England,  came  to  America  about  1670,  two 
centuries  ago  this  year;  married  and  settled  in  Boston,  and 
removed  to  Roxbury,  where  he  died  in  1734,  aged  eighty- 
six  years. 

Edward  Dorr,  the  father  of  our  departed  fellow-member, 
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and  great-grandson  of  the  Edward  Dorr  just  named,  horn 
in  Roxbury  in  1757,  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Revolution,  and 
served  more  than  three  years  in  the  war.  At  its  close,  he 
settled  in  Salisbury,  and  died  there,  A.D.  1844,  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year,  having  had  the  felicity  of  seeing  his 
son  advanced  to  the  fulness  of  middle  life,  an  honor  alike  to 
his  ancestors  and  to  his  descendants,  and  a  blessing  to  all 
around  him. 

Ten  of  the  descendants  of  Edward  Dorr,  the  progenitor 
of  the  family  in  America,  were  graduates  of  Harvard,  and 
four  at  other  Hew  England  colleges  prior  to  1828. 

The  maternal  ancestry  of  Dr.  Dorr  was  equally  of  English 
origin.  Philemon  Dalton,  the  first  of  it  in  America  of  whom 
I  have  knowledge,  horn  in  1590,  came  from  England  in 
April,  1635,  with  his  wife  aged  thirty -five,  and  their  son,  a 
child  five  and  a  half  years  old.  lie  was  a  freeman  of  Ded¬ 
ham,  Massachusetts;  and  having  settled'himself  at  Ipswich, 
in  that  state,  died  there  in  1661,  leaving  children  from  the 
issue  of  one  of  whom,  the  subject  of  our  notice  derived  his 
origin  in  the  mother’s  line. 

I  record  these  facts  because  Dr.  Dorr  himself  has  recorded 
them.  He  seems  to  have  felt,  with  the  great  Due  de  Sully, 
that  where  it  has  pleased  heaven  to  bestow  upon  one  a  line 
of  virtuous  ancestors,  he  cannot  recall  them  too  often,  if  the 
recollection  of  their  excellence  shall  animate  him  to  follow 
their  example.  “  Happy,”  exclaims  the  Due  de  Sully,  “  if 
my  own  conduct  he  always  such  that  none  of  them  would 
have  occasion  to  regret  it!”  Happy,  not  less  than  the  illus¬ 
trious  duke  himself,  the  subject  of  our  notice,  in  the  certain 
fact  that  whatever  names  mav  give  lustre  to  the  lineage 
before  him,  the  truest  augmentation  of  honor  upon  the  he¬ 
raldic  shield  is  left  there  by  him  who  records  its  earlier  and 
simplest  bearings ! 

Ho  papers  in  m}~  possession  show  where  Dr.  Dorr  re¬ 
ceived  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  education.  I  presume, 
in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  of  his  father’s  residence. 

He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  August  27th, 
A.D.  1817.  His  class  was  distinguished  by  young  men, 
whose  subsequent  eminence  attests  their  earlier  talents  and 
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proficiency:  for  in  it  were  the  persons  subsequently  known 
with  honor  to  the  country,  as  Bishop  Carlton  Chase,  of  New 
Hampshire,  President  Cushing,  of  Hampden  Sydney  Col¬ 
lege,  President  Marsh,  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fiske,  of  Amherst,  and  the  Honorable  Leonard  Wil¬ 
cox,  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  New  Hampshire. 
Rufus  Choate,  eminent  in  the  annals  of  American  eloquence, 
was  a  fellow-collegian  with  him,  in  a  class,  however,  of  two 
years  later  date. 

It  is  deserving  of  our  mention,  as  a  fact  illustrative  not 
less  of  Dr.  Dorr’s  ideas  of  the  value  of  a  college  education, 
than  of  his  own  grateful  sense  towards  all  his  benefactors, 
that  by  his  last  will,  proved  more  than  half  a  century  after¬ 
wards,  he  bequeathed  to  a  somewhat  distant  relative  the  sum 
of  $600,  declaring  the  gift  to  be  “  a  thankful  tribute”  to  the 
memory  of  the  maternal  grandfather  of  this  relative,  his 
own  excellent  uncle,  Joseph  Dorr,  who  had  aided  him  mate¬ 
rially,  as  he  records,  in  his  course  through  college. 

Immediately  after  graduating,  our  late  fellow-member 
came  to  Troy,  and  entered  the  office,  as  a  student  of  law,  of 
the  Honorable  Amasa  Paine,  at  that  time  one  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  bar  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

That  he  would  have  attained  to  a  place  of  high  usefulness 
and  honor  in  the  profession  of  the  law,  had  he  pursued  the 
study  and  practice  of  it,  cannot  at  all  be  doubted.  His  per¬ 
ceptions  quick;  his  intellect  clear,  steady,  and  accurate;  his 
habits  of  investigation  thorough ;  his  powers  of  attention 
great;  his  faculties  ready;  a  sufficiently  good  speaker ;  emi¬ 
nently  practical,  with  habits  of  business  of  the  best  kind, 
and  a  spirit  fervent  and  fearless  in  the  cause  of  right,  he 
would  indeed  have  both  adorned  and  blessed  the  science 
which  has  earthly  justice  for  its  end,  in  whatever  department 
of  it  he  ministered  ;  whether  at  the  bar,  or  from  the  higher 
seat  of  judgment.  But  heaven  was  pleased  by  its  inspiring 
spirit,  to  direct  his  contemplations  to  a  morality  yet  more 
exalted  than  that  of  human  laws  ;  and  before  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  two  years  of  study  in  them,  our  graduate  resolved  to 
leave  the  field,  where  the  laborers  are  many  and  the  harvest 
oft  not  worth  taking  away,  for  that  glorious  expanse,  where 
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the  laborers  are  few  and  the  harvest  is  great.  Henceforth 
he  dedicates  himself  to  holier  ends.  The  General  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  had  just  then  been 
established  in  Hew  York,  and  in  that  school  of  the  prophets, 
which  has  since  sent  forth  so  many  honored  divines  to  the 
country,  he  entered  himself,  one  of  six  who  made  the  first 
class  which  assembled  within  its  walls; — other  members  of 
this  same  class  having  been  George  Washington  Doane, 
afterwards  eminent  as  Bishop  of  Yew  Jersey,  and  Manton 
Eastburn,  still  well  known  as  Bishop  of  Massachusetts. 

On  finishing  his  clerical  studies  he  was  ordained,  June 
25th,  1820,  a  deacon  by  Bishop  Hobart,  then  Bishop  of  Yew 
York,  and  after  visiting  this  city,  where,  in  two  successive 
Sundays  he  preached  in  Christ  Church,  St.  Peter’s,  St. 
James’s,  and  St.  Paul’s, — the  only  Episcopal  churches  in 
our  then  city, — he  proceeded  to  take-  charge,  December 
10th,  1820,  of  the  United  Churches  of  Lansingburgh  and 
Waterford,  to  which  he  had  been  previously  invited;  the 
former  in  Rensselaer  and  the  latter  in  Saratoga  County, 
Yew  York,  both  a  feiv  miles  north  of  Albany,  and  both 
familiar  still  to  the  traveller  to  our  great  northern  springs, 
as  he  views  them  along  his  route,  separated  only  by  the  in¬ 
tervening  and  here  oft  but  rippling  stream  of  the  Hudson. 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  his  health  having  somewhat  given 
way,  in  consequence  perhaps  of  too  great  devotion  to  study 
and  to  pastoral  duty,  he  sought  to  re-establish  it  by  a  jour¬ 
ney  into  the  Far  West  of  that  day.  It  was  still  the  day  of 
stage-coaches,  for  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the  country, — 
our  Atlantic  shores  alone  or  chiefly ; — and  of  horseback 
travelling,  for  the  most  part,  when  a  little  way  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  And  no  one  accustomed  to  the  modes  of  travel  in  this 
day,  or  even  of  carriage-travel  over  roads  in  the  older  por¬ 
tions  of  our  country  at  any  day, — any,  at  least,  within  the 
recollection  of  the  living, — can  form  an  idea,  I  think,  of 
what  a  journey  was  in  our  AYestern  districts  in  that  time.  In 
AYestern  Yew  York,  where  now  beautiful  farms  and  num¬ 
berless  railways  cover  the  face  of  nature,  Indian  reservations 
still  existed,  of  which  in  my  childhood  I  have  a  distinct  rec¬ 
ollection  ;  and  where,  with  a  fidelity  to  its  contracts  unsur- 
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passed  in  the  history  of  any  land,  our  government,  which 
had  made  in  an  early  day  its  Indian  treaties  without  sufficient 
foresight  of  the  progress  of  civilization  westward,  would 
not  invade  the  rights  secured  by  them  to  our  aborigines,  so 
far  even  as  to  make  the  poorest  turnpike-road.  Travel,  at  a 
date  later  than  1822,  in  any  ordinary  stage-coach,  was  impos¬ 
sible.  Common  wagons  without  springs,  and  unprotected 
by  any  cover  from  the  storm,  were  the  only  means  of  car¬ 
riage  transit  there:  and  this  was  upon  roads  overhung  by 
forests;  and  where  the  light  of  the  sun  never  dried  the  bogs, 
which  seemed  sometimes,  indeed,  as  if  they  would  let  the  . 
traveller  go  where  “  that  Serbonian”  did  “  whole  armies.” 

Over  a  long  route  thus  diversified,  our  aspirant  for  health 
began,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  his  journey.  Traversing  the 
whole  length  or  breadth  of  New  York,  and  passing  into  our 
own  state  at  the  triangle  near  Erie,  he  coasted  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  that  name,  as  far  as  Cleveland.  Going  thence 
farther  west  by  land,  he  reached  the  town  of  Sandusky,  the 
limit  of  his  western  effort.  Here  crossing  the  state  of  Ohio 
southward,  and  descending  “  tremendous  hills,”  he  passed 
the  Ohio  River  into  Kentucky,  penetrating  to  Lexington, 
and  pausing  southward  at  this  point.  Thence  returning 
homeward  through  Wheeling,  in  Virginia,  to  Pittsburg,  and 
crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  he  came  to  Carlisle  and 
Harrisburg;  from  which  last  place,  not  seeking  Philadel¬ 
phia,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  had  visited  some  time 
before,  he  passed  through  Reading,  Bethlehem,  the  north¬ 
western  part  of  New  Jersey,  the  southeastern  part  of  New 
York,  and  following  the  Hudson  up  to  the  mountains  of 
Catskill,  returned  thence  to  his  parishes  in  the  north  of  New 
York. 

June, 
tober. 

Such  a  journey  would  not  be  a  short  journey  at  any  time. 

In  1822,  with  the  roads  and  means  of  travel  of  that  day,  it 
was  an  immense  one  ;  and  the  whole  of  it,  after  he  left  San¬ 
dusky,  until  he  reached  the  mountains  of  Catskill,  he  per¬ 
formed  on  horseback. 

Of  this  early  tour  he  made  a  faithful  diary,  occupying  105 


He  had  departed  upon  his  journey  on  the  4th  of 
He  re-entered  in  safety  his  home,  on  the  4th  of  Oc- 
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closely  written  pages.  It  is  in  the  book  before  me.  And 
whoever  may  read  the  narrative,  curious  and  instructive 
alike,  will  feel,  I  think,  that  if  we  have  gained  much  by 
modern  science,  in  the  celerity  and  comfort  of  a  journey, 
we  have  lost  in  hardly  less  degree,  in  that  knowledge  and 
experience  which  form  one  frequent  object  of  travel,  and 
certainly  prove  one  of  its  best  results.  Meaning  to  follow 
the  old  way,  by  short  stages  at  a  time,  and  with  leisure  for 
observation,  inquiry,  and  meditation,  our  young  traveller 
was  largely  provided  with  letters  of  introduction,  from  his 
friends  at  home,  to  persons  whom  they  knew  along  his  con¬ 
templated  route.  His  attractive  manners,  and  obvious  worth 
of  character,  obtained  for  him  everywhere,  as  he  made  new 
acquaintances,  new  recommendations  and  offers  of  service. 
He  saw  almost  everything  worth  seeing,  and  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  nearly  every  person  worth  knowing,  through 
his  line  of  travel.  By  all  he  was  entertained  courteously, 
and  b}’  many  with  hospitality  and  kindness.  His  diary,  de¬ 
scribing  as  it  does  almost  half  a  century  ago,  and  as  we  may 
be  sure  it  does,  with  scrupulous  regard  to  truth,  a  country, 
which,  in  every  decade  of  years  since,  has  undergone  changes 
such  as  are  without  parallel  in  any  country  on  the  earth,  has 
already  the  value  of  an  historical  paper.  Niagara,  skirted 
in  that  day  to  the  edge  of  the  cataract  by  the  primeval 
forests,  poured  its  torrents  in  a  grandeur,  which  the  cupidity 
of  man  had  as  yet  done  nothing  to  detract  from,  nor  his 
boldness  anything  to  rival,  and  it  was  our  traveller's  privi¬ 
lege  to  behold  that  wonder,  such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld 
it ; — a  privilege  memorized  by  Chateaubriand,  at  an  earlier 
day,  but  long  since  withdrawn  from  the  tourist. 

On  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  between  the  town  of  that 
name  and  Cleveland  in  Ohio,  now  one  of  the  most  cultivated 
portious  of  the  whole  lake  littoral — the  highway  to  Chicago 
and  the  northern  lakes — he  records  that  in  1822  few  im¬ 
provements  had  been  made.  “  Here  and  there,”  he  says, 
“  a  single  farm  had  been  cleared,”  but  this  was  not  ofteuer 
than  “  once  in  several  miles.”  Cleveland,  now  crownin°’ 
the  deep  before  it  in  the  opulence  of  trade’s  proud  empire, 
he  describes  as  “  a  pleasant  village,”  but  “  far  removed  from 
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any  market,  and  maintaining  but  little  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  Ohio.”  Transit  from  Sandusky  towards  Columbus, 
the  capital  of  Ohio,  he  mentions  as  being  made  “  through  a 
dreary  country  over  miserable  roads,  in  a  crazy  vehicle 
drawn  by  two  as  crazy  horses;”  the  resting-place  of  its  pas¬ 
sengers  at  the  end  of  the  dismal  day  being  at  an  inn  kept 
by  the  stage  contractor  himself,  “a  wretched  skeleton  of  a 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  woods.”  The  country  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  very  productive,  but  with  no  market;  so  that  the 
price  of  corn  was  10  cents  a  bushel,  barley  121,  wheat  25, 
and  pork  $1  per  hundredweight — less  than  a  cent  a  pound. 
The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  the  well-known  Philander  Chase, 
to  whom  by  Bishop  Hobart  he  had  been  commended,  our 
traveller  “  found  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  tilling  the 
ground  for  the  support  of  his  family,”  the  people  of  Wor¬ 
thington,  where  he  lived,  never  having  given  him,  as  the 
Bishop  himself  stated,  money  enough  to  pay  the  one-tenth 
part  of  the  postage  on  his  letters,  though  paying  him  some¬ 
thing  in  the  produce  of  their  farms ;  and  the  greatest  present 
of  money  which  he  had  received  having  been  $20  sent  to 
him  by  a  lady  in  Troy,  H.  Y.  On  the  northern  part  of  the 
line  from  Sandusky  to  Cleveland,  our  traveller  mentions 
that  game  of  every  kind,  particularly  deer,  wild  turkeys, 
Squirrels,  and  pheasants,  abounded;  and  the  junior  part  of 
the  parishioners  of  Christ  Church  who  remember  their  ex¬ 
cellent  rector  only  in  venerable  years,  would  be  amused  at 
his  record  in  one  place,  of  how  he  had  been  tramping 
through  the  woods  beside  the  trout-runs,  and  in  another 
how  he  set  off  early  in  the  morning  to  shoot  wild  turkeys, 
though,  finding  none  that  day,  he  contented  himself  by  bag¬ 
ging  ten  squirrels. 

Having  visited  the  ancient  and  most  curious  Indian 
mounds  at  Circleville,  so  well  described  in  the  Archceologia 
Americana ,*  and  crossed  the  Ohio  at  the  Blue  Licks,  he  found 
about  Lexington  in  Kentucky,  a  civilization  and  a  society 
worthy  of  a  part  of  ancient  Virginia.  Here  he  was  most 
kindly  received  and  entertained  by  Mr.  Clay,  even  then  risen 


*  Yol.  i,  p.  141. 
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much  above  the  horizon. ,  lie  describes  him  at  his  own 
table,  then,  like  many  knew  him  afterwards,  as  taking  a 
leading  part  in  conversation,  supporting  it  with  vivacity, 
and  adorning  it  with  many  interesting  anecdotes.  The 
amiable  dispositions  of  the  distinguished  statesman  towards 
a  young  stranger  in  the  West,  were  condescendingly  mani- 
_  fested  by  accompanying  him  around  all  his  extensive  grounds, 
and  showing  to  him  in  his  house  his  various  objects  of  art 
and  interest,  including  medals  of  distinction  given  or  sent  to 
him  from  abroad.  Hardly  less  than  from  the  hospitalities 
of  Ashland  did  he  derive  pleasure  from  the  elegant  shades 
of  Chaumiere;  a  seat  belonging  to  Colonel  Meade,  a  Ahr- 
ginian,  he  states,  by  birth,  but  educated  in  England  before 
the  Revolution,  the  schoolfellow  of  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  and  Dr.  Parr,  and  who  now,  advanced  to  the 
honored  age  of  seventy-eight,  seemed,  with  his  accomplished 
wife,  who  had  been  the  partner  of  his  love  for  four-aiul-fifty 
years,  to  have  had  an  ever  new  enjoyment  in  making  visitors 
of  merit  happy  in  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  their  noble 
mansion  and  estate.  Mr.  Dorr  describes  in  his  journal  with 
glowing  pen  the  beauties  of  the  velvet  lawns  of  this  ex¬ 
tensive  seat, — “  shaven  by  the  scythe  and  levelled  by  the 
roller,” — its  serpentine  walks  through  bowers  and  hedges 
set  with  honeysuckle  and  roses;  the  artificial  lake  and  fiow- 
ering  island  which  broke  upon  the  view ;  the  picturesque 
bridge  which  spanned  the  circumambient  water,  and  the 
little  temples  or  more  stately  towers  which  broke  at  the 
ends  of  delightful  rambles  on  the  view,  and  heightened  a 
beautiful  scene  of  nature  by  the  happiest  arts  of  the  land¬ 
scape  gardener. 

What  has  been  the  fate  of  this  hospitable  seat,  or  how 
much  of  its  ancient  elegance,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  re¬ 
mains,  I  have  been  afraid  even  to  inquire.  The  sun  which 
then  illumined  Ashland  we  know,  long  since,  has  set.  An¬ 
other  like  to  it!  oh  when  shall  such  arise? 

Tearing  himself  from  the  social  charms  which  he  found 
in  the  region  of  Lexington,  and  pursuing  again  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  way,  the  manufactories  of  Pittsburg,  then  including  as 
one  of  its  chief  that  of  glass,  engaged  the  special  interest  of 
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our  friend,  and  the  Alleghanies,  now  beffinninsr  in  the 
changes  of  the  rolling  year  to  be  dressed  in  their  autumnal 
glories, — a  scene  which,  like  Niagara,  he  had  the  privilege 
to  behold  before  the  hand  of  man  diminished  much  the 
grandeur  wherewith  it  was  spoken  into  origin, — constantly 
drew  forth  his  admiring  praise ;  “directing  his  thoughts  to 
that  Omnipotent  Architect  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales.” 
Every  subject  of  interest,  in  short,  whether  in  nature,  in 
art,  or  in  society,  engaged  his  active  and  ever-attentive  mind 
through  the  whole  of  his  various  way,  till  his  arrival  in  Lan- 
singburgh,  after  what  he  calls  “  a  long,  delightful,  and  in¬ 
structive  tour;”  a  tour  of  four  months,  as  1  have  already 
said,  to  a  day. 

“  With  health  much  improved,”  and  as  he  records,  “with 
praises  to  God  for  his  recent  mercies,”  he  entered  again 
upon  his  pastoral  duties,  intermitting  them  only  in  January, 
1823,  to  proceed  by  land  to  New  York  (in  which  city,  in  St. 
John’s  Church,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  just  named,  he 
was  ordained  to  the  second  order  of  the  ministry  by  the 
hands  again  of  Bishop  Hobart),  and  in  the  following  June, 
to  visit  his  native  place,  then  still  the  residence  of  his  family, 
where  he  had  not  been  before  for  several  years. 

Nearly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  he  first  ministered 
in  the  parishes  where  he  began  his  course.  Few  of  those 
who  listened  to  his  teachings  now  remain  on  earth  to  re¬ 
call  their  excellence;  but  the  tradition  of  his  faithfulness  is 
yet  treasured  in  those  villages;  the  very  few  in  New  York, 
where  time  and  the  so-called  march  of  improvement,  have 
not  effaced  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of  a  primitive  day. 

Mr.  Dorr  remained  in  his  first  parishes  for  nine  years. 
His  good  attainments,  his  superior  talents,  his  great  discre¬ 
tion,  and  his  unreserved  devotion  of  himself  to  his  holy  call¬ 
ing,  early  attracted  the  regard  of  his  diocesan,  Bishop  Ho¬ 
bart;  a  regard  as  discriminating  always,  as,  when  given,  it 
was  sincere  and  warm.  And  though  Mr.  Dorr’s  position,  as 
respected  the  local  situation  of  his  parishes,  was  out  of  and 
beyond  the  customary  resorts  of  travel,  his  several  merits 
became  known,  by  degrees  not  slow,  much  beyond  the  limits 
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of  liis  immediate  cures.  In  May,  1829, — he  having  previ¬ 
ously  married,  July  12th,  1827,  Miss  Esther  Kettell  Odin, 
second  daughter  of  John  Odin,  Esquire,  of  Boston,  a  lady 
of  the  truest  merit,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  a 
happy  union  of  thirty  years, — he  was  accordingly  invited  to 
the  Rectorship  of  Trinity  Church,  Utica;  a  place  which  at 
that  time,  owing  to  the  completion  shortly  before,  of  arti¬ 
ficial  navigation  between  the  lakes  and  the  Hudson,  was  al¬ 
ready  a  flourishing  one,  and  which  was  destined,  obviously, 
soon  to  become,  as  it  has  long  since  been,  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  interior  Hew  York. 

A  sermon  preached  on  the  opening  of  the  Church  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  at  Trinity,  in  the  metropolis,  in  October, 
1830,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Convention,  made  his 
name  known  with  advantage  to  the  diocese  at  lare-e. 

Trinity  Church,  Utica,  presented  to  him  a  parish  in  every 
respect  agreeable.  Among  his  parishioners,  were  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Henry  Seymour;  his  son,  the  late  Governor  Seymour, 
and  Judges  Williams,  Beardsley,  and  Denio,  names  well 
known  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Hew  York.  In  this  “  delight¬ 
ful  parish,”  as  in  one  of  his  papers  he  styles  it,  he  could 
have  continued  probably,  growing  with  its  growth,  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength,  until  his  life’s  end;  had  no 
higher  call  been  made  upon  him. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  a  new  epoch  in  his  career. 

In  1835,  the  Episcopal  Church  remodelling  its  missionary 
system,  placed  it,  through  a  Board  of  Missions,  under  the 
control  of  the  Church,  in  General  Convention,  itself.  It  in¬ 
trusted  the  whole  subject  of  missions,  domestic  and  foreign 
alike,  to  committees,  by  which  the  practical  and  actual  man¬ 
agement  of  the  subject  fell  largely  to  secretaries,  and  gene¬ 
ral  agents.  Of  the  Domestic  Committee,  Dr.  Dorr,  at  the 
General  Convention  held  in  1835,  was  unanimously  elected 
such  secretary  and  general  agent;  the  Rev.  James  Milnor, 
D.D.,  formerly  a  well-known  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  and  from  1811  to  1816,  a  representative  from  this  city 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but  better  known  in 
later  times,  as  Rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Hew  York, 
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being  elected  at  tlie  same  time,  such  secretary  and  agent  of 
the  Foreign  Committee. 

This  new  charge  embraced  the  duty  of  travelling  over 
the  whole  Republic,  of  presenting  to  the  churches  and  to 
strangers  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  the  claims  of  domestic 
missions;  of  selecting  the  most  suitable  places  for  mission¬ 
ary  posts,  the  great  strategic  points,  I  mean,  possessed  of 
which,  the  church  could  most  successfully  carry  on  its  war¬ 
fare  with  the  world  ;  the  visiting  of  missionary  posts  already 
established  ;  and  finally,  reporting  to  the  board  the  best  re¬ 
sults  of  all  this  labor  and  observation.  I  need  not  say  that 
this  charge  was  as  important  a  one,  short  of  the  Episcopal 
office  itself,  as  it  was  easy  for  the  church  to  commit  to  any 
individual.  It  was,  indeed,  in  some  of  its  aspects  essentially 
episcopal :  for  it  was  as  much  as  any  could  be,  the  office  of 
an  “overseer;”  the  overseer  of  a  diocese  larger  than  any 
which  Christendom  has  ever  heard  of;  a  diocese  of  dioceses, 
to  which  were  added  vast  regions  yet  beside,  in  partibus,  un¬ 
allotted  to  any  episcopal  jurisdiction  whatsoever.  This  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  missionary  system  was  as  yet  untried.  It 
depended  as  much  upon  the  character  of  the  newly  selected 
agent,  for  success,  and  of  his  capacities  for  a  very  special 
business,  as  it  did  upon  the  merits  of  the  system  itself. 

It  would  not  have  been  easy,  I  think,  to  have  committed 
the  new  otfice  to  any  one  better  qualified  for  it  every  way, 
than  to  our  late  fellow-member.  I  have  already  spoken  of 
his  excellent  habits  of  business;  intelligent,  methodical,  and 
exact;  and  his  mind  was  distinguished,  I  may  add,  by  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  prevision  and  pre-arrangement  in  all  matters  of 
business,  especially  of  business  depending  much  upon  con¬ 
nection  with  others,  equal  to  that  of  any  one  whom  I  have 
personally  known. 

lie  belonged,  moreover,  to  that  favored  class  of  persons, 
somewhere  described,  who  without  effort,  without  desire,  and 
even  without  consciousness,  almost  universally  attract  others 
to  them.  His  mission  was  to  strangers.  But  who  that  met 
him  a  stranger  long  remained  so?  To  be  near  him  was  to 
be  drawn  to  him ;  to  know  him  was  to  love  him. 

lie  had,  yet  further,  what  on  his  special  business  was  a  great 
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qualification  indeed,  and  what  I  may  call  a  natural  love  of 
travel.  Those  who  remember  his  figure,  not  robust,  and  his 
organization,  slight  and  delicate,  rather  than  the  reverse  of  it, 
will  have  some  difficulty  to  understand  such  a  love  in  such  a 
person,  especially  when  we  speak  of  travel  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  Any  one,  however,  who  reads  his  diaries  of  travel, — of 
which  he  made  many, — will  see  that  he  possessed  this  love, 
by  nature;  and  that  those  experiences  which  by  many  people 
are  endured  for  their  profit,  but  which  are  entered  upon 
by  few  and  I  should  suppose  are  recalled  by  none  for  their 
pleasure,  afforded  to  him  a  lively  sense  of  enjoyment.* 

But  beyond  all  other  qualifications,  was  his  possession 
from  his  very  entrance  into  the  ministry,  of  a  true  mission¬ 
ary  spirit;  a  spirit  strong  in  Christian  faith,  and  zealous  in 
Christian  love.  To  extend,  and  to  impart  to  others  those 
blessings  which  he  enjoyed, — that  knowledge  most  of  all, 
which  hath  God  for  its  author,  and  the  salvation  of  man  for 
its  object, — this  was  ever  a  fervent  impulse  of  his  heart,  an  all- 
controlling;  law  of  his  conduct.  With  what  strains  of  grate- 
ful  prayer  and  praise  does  he  break  forth  on  beholding,  in 
1822,  at  Oneida  Village,  near  Utica,  the  successful  efforts  of 
Bishop  Hobart  to  bring  the  Indian  tribes  that  remained  so 
long  in  New  York,  within  the  Christian  pale  !  “  Here,”  he 

says,  “  I  saw  their  little  church,  with  its  spire  pointing  to 
that  heaven  where  He  resides  ‘  who  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth !’  Here  the  anthems  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  now  ascend  to  the  throne  of  the  most 
high  God,  in  a  spot  which  once  echoed  only  to  the  wild  war- 
whoop  of  the  savage.  May  the  happy  time  soon  come,  oh 
Lord !  when  all  the  heathen  shall  be  given  thee  for  an  in¬ 
heritance.” 

In  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty  as  General  Agent 
of  the  Domestic  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  our 
excellent  friend  passed  over  the  whole  region  between  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Northern  Lakes,  travelling  in  that 
course  the  distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles,  much  of  it 
by  stage-coaches.  He  preached  in  numerous  places,  pre- 
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senting  everywhere  the  missionary  obligation  of  his  Church  ; 
he  enriched  the  missionary  treasury  by  collections  which 
this  presentation  of  the  subject  brought  as  willing  gifts; 
and  by  his  faithful  efforts  and  services  did  much  to  render 
the  Episcopal  Church  (for  many  years  one  of  the  feeblest 
communions  in  the  interior  part  of  our  country),  what  of 
late  years  it  has  become,  not  the  least  shapely  column  in  the 
majestic  temple  of  Religion  in  this  land. 

Having  made  one  survey  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
country,  Mr.  Dorr  was  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  one,  when 
events  brought  him  back  again  to  the  sphere  of  pastoral 
duty.  In  March,  1837,  while  on  a  tour  to  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  lie  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  vestry  of 
Christ  Church  in  this  city,  to  become  the  rector  of  that  an¬ 
cient  and  honored  parish,  and  he  soon  afterwards  accepted 
the  invitation.  From  that  time,  my  friends,  his  daily  life 
has  been  before  your  eyes,  as  much  or  more  than  before  my 
own.  Those  whom  he  held  in  his  arms  before  the  font, — 
his  own  children  in  the  faith, — those  who  have  been  fellow- 
laborers  with  him  in  the  Gospel, — his  own  brethren  in  the 
ministry, — are  before  me.  What  can  I  do,  in  a  further 
record,  but  aid  your  memories,  if  indeed,  the  better  recol¬ 
lections  of  these  do  not  anticipate  and  render  uninstructive 
every  reminiscence  of  my  own. 

He  was  instituted  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
on  Ascension  Day,  May  4th,  1837,  and  immediately  entered 
into  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  pastorate. 

Though  sufficiently  ready  in  any  species  of  discourse,  our 
late  fellow-member  seldom  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
speaker  outside  of  the  pulpit;  nor  did  he  often  consent  to 
appear  even  as  preacher  in  any  pulpit  not  his  own.  The 
flock  committed  to  him  was  the  flock  for  whose  salvation  he 
felt  accountable,  and  his  wishes  and  desires  so  centred  in 
it,  that  his  voice  was  seldom  heard,  except  to  keep  it 
together,  and  to  instruct  it  within  the  walls  in  which  it  was 
gathered.  But  although  so  little  put  forth  by  himself,  his 
attainments,  his  virtues,  his  piety,  and  his  excellencies  of 
every  sort,  were  widely  known  throughout  the  Church ; 
known  the  more  indeed — as  respected  yet  the  more  pro- 
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foundly — because  he  abhorred  all  exhibition  of  them,  and 
because  with  all  their  graces,  they  had  this  their  highest, 
that  they  were  unsullied  by  ambition.  In  1838,  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  never  prodigal  of  such  honors,  and  in 
the  following  year,  the  Convention  of  Maryland  elected  him 
bishop  of  that  diocese,  recently  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Stone.  Coming  as  it  did  to  him,  not  as  the  triumph 
of  any  party  in  the  Convention,  but  as  the  confidence  of  the 
Church  in  a  godly  and  well-learned  man,  replenished  with 
the  truth  of  God’s  doctrine,  and  adorned  with  innocency  of 
life — -Jit  to  be  ordained,  consecrated,  and  seut  forth  a  bishop 
— the  election  was  a  testimony  to  his  virtues  indeed.  Such 
an  honor,  however  conferred,  had  never  before,  that  I  recall, 
been  voluntarily  declined  in  this  country  by  any  one.  But 
“the  humbler  place  in  God’s  church  was  exalted  place 
enough  for  him.”  The  flock  over  which  he  had  promised 
to  be  a  faithful  shepherd,  he  would  in  no  wise  desert.  He 
informed  his  vestry  in  due  time,  that  “  after  giving  the  sub¬ 
ject  his  most  serious  consideration,  with  fervent  prayers  that 
Divine  Grace  would  guide  him  to  a  right  decision,  he  felt 
that  it  was  liis  solemn  duty,  as  well  as  his  greatest  pleasure 
and  privilege,  to  continue  in  the  station  which  he  then  was 
occupying.” 

This  communication  was  referred  to  a  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Honorable  Horace  Binney  and  the  late  Mr.  P. 
II.  Hicklin,  to  report  resolutions  which  should  suitably  ex¬ 
press  the  feelings  of  the  vestry  upon  what  is  termed  this 
“very  joyous  event;”  and  an  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
the  corporation,  printed  for  the  use  of  the  congregation, 
makes  a  memorial  to  our  excellent  friend  as  high  and  as 
well  deserving  to  be  perpetuated,  as  any,  I  think,  that  a 
rector  has  anywhere  received.  The  report  is  thus : 

“  That  upon  receiving  the  intelligence  of  the  election  of  their 
Rector  to  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Maryland,  they 
felt  in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the  Yestry,  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  with  all  the  worshippers  in  Christ  Church,  a  painful  so¬ 
licitude,  lest  their  beloved  and  respected  pastor  should  find  him¬ 
self  bound,  upon  reference  to  those  considerations  which  they 
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knew  would  govern  him,  to  accept  the  office  to  which  he  had 
been  elected.  The  acceptable  manner  in  which  he  has  performed 
all  his  pastoral  duties  since  his  call  to  this  church,  the  harmony 
of  the  Yestry,  the  regularity  with  which  his  approving  congre¬ 
gation  have  attended  upon  the  general  services  of  the  church, 
and  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  have  been  led  by  his 
teaching  and  example  to  come  to  the  Holy  Communion,  have 
shown  that  nothing  further  could  or  ought  to  be  desired  by 
them  in  the  pastoral  relation;  and  that  a  vacancy  in  his  place, 
could  hardly  be  supplied  to  the  equal  satisfaction  of  his  people. 
But  his  fitness  for  the  higher  station  in  the  church  to  which  he 
was  chosen,  entirely  justified  the  choice,  and  made  very  many 
out  of  this  diocese  anxious  for  his  acceptance  of  it,  and  the  ap¬ 
prehension  among  us  was  therefore  both  general  and  painful, 
that  even  his  great  and  uncommon  usefulness  here,  might  prove 
in  his  estimate  inferior  in  extent  to  that  which  was  promised 
in  the  large  fold  to  which  he  was  invited,  and  to  which  nothing 
but  his  own  modesty  would  question  his  competency. 

“The  Committee  do  not  doubt,  that  the  whole  congregation 
feel  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  manner  in  which  their  appre¬ 
hensions  have  been  terminated  by  the  decision  of  the  Rector. 
They  are  confident  that  he  has  made  the  decision  after  a  full 
review  of  all  the  considerations  which  ought  to  have  influenced 
him,  and  above  all,  of  his  duty  to  his  Divine  Master;  into  whose 
sei’viee  he  has  entered,  with  the  obligation  of  regarding  His 
Will,  and  the  interests  of  His  Church ,  as  the  highest  of  all  con¬ 
siderations.  That  the  Rector,  after  such  a  review,  has  ‘felt  it 
his  solemn  duty  to  continue  in  the  station  which  he  now  occu¬ 
pies,’  is  a  result  in  which  with  the  best  lights  they  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  the  Committee  entirely  concur  with  him.  That 
he  also  has  regarded  it  ‘  as  his  greatest  pleasure  and  privilege,’ 
must  be  the  occasion  of  high  gratification  to  the  Vestiy  and 
congregation,  who  one  and  all  regard  it  as  their  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  and  privilege,  to  continue  in  the  relation  which  they  now 
hold  with  him,  and  from  which,  under  the  continuing  blessing 
of  their  Divine  Protector  and  Benefactor,  they  look  for  increas¬ 
ing  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  the  Church.  They  therefore 
recommend  to  the  Yestry  that  it  be 

“  Resolved ,  That  in  declining  the  office  of  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Maryland,  the  Vestry  have  a  perfect  confidence,  that  the 
Rector  has  weighed  the  various  considerations  which  ought  to 
have  influenced  the  decision,  in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  his  minis- 
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terial  duties  of  every  description  ;  and  that  they  are  most  happy 
to  learn  that  he  has  found  they  can  be  reconciled  with  his  affec¬ 
tionate  solicitude  for  the  flock  which  has  been  confided  to  him 
in  this  parish,  and  with  his  continuance  in  the  Diocese  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Vestry  regard  the  decision  as  fresh  proof 
of  the  Rector’s  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  parishioners;  to  which  end  his  labors,  since  he  has  been 
placed  in  the  pastoral  office  over  them,  have  been  uniformly 
directed  with  a  zeal,  a  discretion,  and  an  affectionateness,  which 
have  made  him  both  acceptable  and  profitable  to  all  of  them. 

“  Resolved,  That  in  this  view  of  the  Rector’s  motives  and  ser¬ 
vices,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Vestry  and  congregation,  to  sustain 
him  in  the  performance  of  all  his  parochial  duties,  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  personal  comfort  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  ability.” 

Beautiful  record  of  a  pastor’s  devotion  to  his  people ! 
Beautiful  record  of  a  people’s  love  and  confidence  in  their 
pastor!  Oh,  prevail  forever  such  devotion,  such  love,  such 
confidence,  in  all  the  churches  of  our  land! 

Dr.  Dorr  continued,  therefore,  in  the  station  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  in  1837,  performing  most  regularly  all  his 
duties  in  the  same  faithful,  useful,  and  acceptable  way,  so 
well  and  so  truly  commemorated  in  the  record  just  read.  He 
was  rarely  absent  for  any  time  from  his  parish,  that  I  recall, 
during  the  annual  round,  while  he  was  in  the  United  States, 
except  for  a  short  term  in  each  year,  when  he  made  a  visit 
to  his  native  town  ;  a  place  for  which  and  for  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  its  welfare,  he  ever  cherished  a  deep  affection.* 

In  the  spring  of  1853,  after  a  devotion  of  now  sixteen  years 
to  the  duties  of  his  large  parish,  its  vestry  proffered  to  him  a 
leave  of  absence  for  a  year  or  more,  engaging  to  provide  a 
substitute  during  his  absence,  to  continue  his  salary  to  his 
family  for  a  year,  and,  by  the  liberality  of  a  few  individuals, 
to  furnish  him  with  a  large  portion  of  the  necessary  means 
of  travelling.  He  gladly  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity 
for  refreshment,  and  in  company  with  his  eldest  son,  Wil¬ 
liam  White  Dorr,  a  charming  boy  of  sixteen  years,  sailed  for 
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Liverpool,  April  16th,  1853.  Two  and  a  half  months  were 
passed  in  London,  and  in  making  excursions  round  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  through  the  greater  part  of  England,  and  into 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  llis  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  Bishops  of  Lon¬ 
don  and  Oxford,  Archdeacon  Harrison,  of  Canterbury  Ca¬ 
thedral,  to  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Sir 
George  Couper,  connected  with  the  household  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  Dr.  Wordsworth,  canon  of  Westminster,  and  others, 
gave  him  excellent  means  for  seeing  much  to  which  access 
is  not  commonly  given,  and  of  having  personal  intercourse 
with  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  our  fatherland. 
From  England  he  passed  to  the  Continent,  and  after  spend¬ 
ing  some  days  in  Paris,  thence  made  the  tour  of  Switzerland, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  stopping  a  few  days  at  each  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  cities,  Berne,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna, 
and  thence  proceeding  to  Trieste,  Venice,  Padua,  Verona, 
Milan,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  lie  remained  three 
weeks  in  Florence,  four  weeks  in  Rome,  two  weeks  in  Ka- 
ples,  and  then  sailed  for  Malta.  Our  late  Vice-President  and 
benefactor,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Henry  D.  Gilpin,  formerly 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  with  his  amiable  and 
accomplished  wife,  were  the  companions  of  Dr.  Dorr  and  his 
son  over  much  of  the  classic  soil  of  Italy,  up  the  Kile  to  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Thebes,  and  back  to  Cairo.  They  there 
separated ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilpin  to  go  by  Florence  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  Dr.  Dorr  with  his  son  to  go  with  camels 
through  the  desert  to  Jerusalem.  They  visited  all  the  sacred 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  returned  home  from  Beyroot 
by  way  of  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  Athens,  and  from 
thence  to  Messina  and  Marseilles,  up  the  Rhone  to  Lyons 
and  Paris,  thence  to  London  and  Liverpool,  arriving  at  Kew 
York  June  7th,  1854,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  fourteen 
months. 

The  ivhole  of  this  long  journey  was  definitely  planned  in 
America  before  it  was  undertaken,  and  was  so  well  planned 
that  it  was  all  carried  out  almost  exactly  as  planned,  the 
European  part  nearly  to  a  day. 

As  of  almost  every  journey  that  he  ever  made,  Dr.  Dorr 
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has  left  us  a  diary  of  this  his  longest  and  most  interesting. 
It  is  written  day  by  day  at  the  close  of  long  and  fatiguing 
excursions,  and  often  late  at  night,  in  the  form  of  letters  to 
his  excellent  wife.  It  contains  few  criticisms  or  reflections, 
and  being  intended,  as  he  himself  records,  chiefly  as  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  what  and  whom  he  saw,  was  not  designed  to  contain 
them.  The  parts  relating  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor 
have  been  already  printed,  to  the  gratification  of  all  who 
have  read  them,  and  the  much  advantage  of  many  travellers 
since  himself.  The  other  parts  just  as  written  would  hear 
publication  in  no  respect  less  well. 

His  tour  in  Italy  took  him  from  the  line  of  Parma,  where 
alone  the  glories  of  Correggio  are  fully  to  be  seen,  and  from 
Mantua  where  the  splendors  of  Julio  Romano  burst  in  their 
most  impressive  form  upon  the  traveller,  and  still  further 
from  Ravenna,  a  place  which  has  but  one  antiquity,  which 
is  Christian,  and  where  “  whoever  loves  early  Christian 
monuments  most  likes  to  linger.”  Lucca,  also,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  visit  to  appreciate  the  potent  art  of  Fra  Barto¬ 
lomeo,  “  the  most  spiritual  of  perfect  artists,”  would  seem, 
if  his  journal  contains  no  hiatus ,  to  have  escaped  his  atten¬ 
tion,  though  he  was  nearer  to  it.  And  that  he  might  not 
be  absent  from  the  services  of  the  English  church  on  his  last 
Sunday  in  Naples,  he  terminated  his  journey  southward,  by 
land,  in  Italy  before  he  came  to  Psestum. 

But  except  in  these  omissions,  most  of  them  necessary  in 
view  of  his  limit  of  time,  and  in  the  absence,  more  general 
then  than  since,  of  railways,  even  on  great  routes  of  travel, 
and  with  a  survey  of  France  less  full  and  extensive  than  that 
country  deserves,  though  not  less  so  than  most  of  us  who 
take  our  ideas  of  it  from  English  books  are  apt  to  give  it — I 
can  think  of  no  European  tour,  of  refreshment  merely,  more 
judiciously  devised  than  that  which  Dr.  Dorr,  in  his  own 
study  and  by  his  own  fireside,  thus  perfectly  pre-arranged ; 
the  tour  in  its  exact  lines,  if  the  traveller  be  straightly  limited 
by  time,  the  tour  with  some  diversions  and  enrichment  if  he 
have  greater  leisure.  I  sincerely  hope  that  like  the  notes  of 
that  part  of  his  journey  which  relate  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  those  which  record  his  European  travel  may  be  given 
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to  the  public.  The  reader,  however,  who  may  expect  in  any 
portion  of  them,  to  find  a  heart  other  than  an  wntravelled 
one,  will  be  disappointed.  After  viewing  palaces,  and  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  metropolitan  glories  of  every  kind,  our  excellent 
friend  somewhere  breaks  forth,  in  the  purity  of  a  feeling 
which  nothing  could  sophisticate,  “  But  after  all  I  like  no 
city  as  much  as  Philadelphia,  no  house  so  much  as  my  home 
there,  no  church  so  much  as  old  Christ  Church  in  Second 
Street.”* 

When  Dr.  Dorr  was  invited  to  the  charge  of  Christ  Church, 
now  one-third  of  a  century  ago,  the  larger  part  of  this  city 
was  east  of  Tenth  Street.  For  fifty  years  before  his  acces¬ 
sion,  the  parish  and  the  congregation  had  undergone  as  little 
change,  I  suppose,  as  any  body  of  a  like  kind  could  undergo 
in  such  a  term  of  time.  Bishop  White,  baptized  at  its  font, 
and  instructed  in  his  paternal  pew,  within  a  few  feet  of  its 
pulpit,  had  ministered  at  its  altar  for  four-and-sixty  years,  and 
the  seats  which  the  close  of  the  Revolution  gave  or  found 
belonging  to  families  well  known  in  our  church’s  and  our 
city’s  history,  remained  still  the  pride  of  their  children,  and 
their  children’s  children,  and  of  those  descended  from  them. 
Few  parishes  have  exhibited  through  so  long  a  term,  such 
unchanging  condition  of  parishioners.  But  with  the  incipi¬ 
ent  growth  which  some  years  since  began  to  mark  so  much 
our  city  westward,  and  with  the  multiplication  of  Episco¬ 
pal  churches  there  as  everywhere,  Dr.  Dorr  early  perceived, 
and  while  as  yet  it  but  little  affected  his  own  parish,  that 
what  had  happened  in  cities  of  the  old  world,  would  surely 
happen  in  cities  of  the  new;  that  before  another  generation 
should  pass  by,  the  eastern  side  of  our  metropolis,  once 
sharing  with  commerce  the  abodes  of  respectability  and 
rank,  would  be  abandoned  to  the  coutrol  of  trade ;  he  saw, 
that  ere  numerous  years,  even  the  long  honorable  annals 
of  Christ  Church  itself,  could  hardly  save  it  from  the  fate 
of  St.  Bride’s,  in  London,  or  St.  Apolinare  of  Ravenna;  and 
that  the  first  not  less  than  these  last  would  cease  in  time, 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  III. 
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though  still  erect  in  beauty,  to  greet  the  names  by  whose 
munificence  they  were  reared.  lie  wisely  therefore,  while 
it  was  yet  to-day,  directed  the  efforts  of  those  who  still  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Christ  Church,  and  of  others  to  whom  its  venera¬ 
ble  structure  and  history  were  endeared  by  associations  of  for¬ 
mer  da}rs,  to  the  raising  of  some  large  and  permanent  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund  ;  a  fund  which  should  be  solidly  invested  and  sa¬ 
credly  protected  for  every  generation  to  come;  that  however 
the  region  might  be  deserted  of  their  descendants,  who  once 
adorned  it,  the  voice  of  prayer  should  ever  be  ascending 
from  that  holy  and  beautiful  house,  in  which  their  fathers 
worshipped ;  that  however  from  without  the  din  of  trade, 
the  strife  of  interests  and  the  war  of  Mammon  might  pre¬ 
vail,  “that  voice  might  still  rise  amidst  the  roar,  like  the 
smiling  lotus  through  the  ruin,  and  be  the  blended  harmony 
of  all  the  thoughts  of  peace.”  His  effort,  aided  by  his  ex¬ 
cellent  vestry,  was  crowned  with  complete  success  ;  and  in  a 
congregation  which  has  sought  to  lay  up  treasure  chiefly  in 
heaven,  and  on  earth  has  withheld  from  no  good  thing  what¬ 
ever,  a  sum  at  this  time  reaching  $43,000  was  given,  and 
now  stands  consecrated  to  this  noble  purpose.  By  his  own 
testamentary  provision,  the  sum  of  $5000  was  added  to  this 
fund,  in  order,  as  he  declares,  that  the  vestry  may  “  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  preserve  the  present  building,  and  to  continue 
therein  forever  the  services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  States  of  America.”  And  henceforth, 
whoever  may  come  within  those  sacred  courts — whether, 
stranger-like,  to  visit  them,  or  to  inhabit  there — or  whoever 
may  depart  from  them  forever,  the  holy  edifice  itself  will 
stand,  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  who  enter  it,  and  century 
be  bound  to  century  by  an  all-embracing  stream  of  worship; 
prelude,  perhaps,  in  this  our  land,  of  the  sublime  intention 
of  Nicholas  Ferrar,  two  centuries  ago,  at  Little  Gidding,  in 
that  of  our  fathers, — that  a  perpetual  chant  or  service  of 
solemn  music  should  be  established,  “to  be  sustained  by 
generation  after  generation,  and  continued  to  the  end  of 
time,  without  the  interruption  of  a  moment.”* 

*  See  the  works  of  George  Herbert,  in  Prose  and  Yerse.  London,  Wil¬ 
liam  Pickering,  1846,  vol.  i,  p.  79. 
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The  endowment  fund  of  Christ  Church  will  remain  in  the 
history  of  that  ancient  parish  a  monument  to  the  foresight, 
the  energy,  and  the  beneficent  influence  of  our  departed 
friend;  one  not  less  signal  than  the  best  which  commemo¬ 
rates  the  rectorship  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

From  an  early  date  in  his  life,  our  fellow-member  pos¬ 
sessed  a  taste  for  the  pursuit  of  local  history,  wherever  he 
might  happen  to  be  ;  a  taste  so  active  as  to  run  much  into 
the  disposition  of  the  antiquary.  On  his  first  visit  to  this 
city,  which  was  in  November,  1820, — fifty  years  ago — he 
records  particularly  that  he  had  seen  here  “  the  houses  in 
which  Washington,  Robert  Morris,  and  William  Penn  had 
lived/'  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  a  clock  said  to  have 
belonged  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector,  and  to  be  the 
oldest  chronometer  in  the  city;  and  that  in  St.  Peter’s  church¬ 
yard  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Dennie.  This  taste  never  forsook 
him.  On  his  first  Western  tour,  in  1823,  already  mentioned 
by  me,  being  shown  at  the  house  of  Major  Cochran,  where 
he  was  entertained,  a  playful  letter  of  Washington,  then  at 
West  Point,  August  16th,  1779,  inviting  some  ladies  to  dine 
with  him  on  beefsteak  pies,  at  a  table  where  from  the  paucity 
of  dishes,  they  were  sometimes  twelve  feet  apart,  he  asked 
permission  to  copy  it,  and  preserves  it  in  his  journal  accord¬ 
ingly.*  His  earlier  parishes,  all  of  them  in  towns  of  modern 
growth,  presented  little  for  the  historian’s  research.  But 
on  his  official  tour,  as  secretary  of  the  Missionary  Board, 
nothing  that  was  curious  or  ancient  escaped  him.  At  the 
metropolis,  he  mentions  as  “  a  great  treat  which  he  had  had 
in  the  way  of  sight-seeing,”  his  having  been  shown  “  the  origi¬ 
nal  Declaration  of  Independence;”  and  “  the  original  com¬ 
mission  of  General  Washington,  giving  him  the  command 
of  the  American  army  ;”  noting  even  at  that  time,  February, 
1837,  that  some  of  the  signatures  to  the  former  paper  were 
nearly  effaced,  by  the  frequent  attempts  to  take  fac-similes. 
At  Mount  Vernon,  which  of  course  he  visited,  and  where  a 
kind  letter  from  the  lion.  George  Custis  Washington,  to  its 
then  proprietor,  procured  for  him  a  reception,  which  enabled 


*  See  the  letter,  which  has  since  been  printed,  Sparks,  vol.  vi,  p.  319. 
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him  to  see  all  that  could  most  gratify,  he  spent  some  delight¬ 
ful  hours  gazing  with  interest  on  all  that  he  saw,  though  on 
nothing  so  reverently  as  on  the  Bible  of  Washington,  left 
there  by  the  patriot  at  his  death,  and  having  “  his  name  in 
his  own  handwriting  on  the  title-page.”  At  Jamestown, 
Virginia,  the  first  settlement  made  in  that  state,  and  where 
he  procures  a  sketch  of  the  tower,  standing  then  in  ruins, 
of  a  church  built  there  in  1608,  the  only  remains,  beyond  a 
few  cellars,  of  all  the  former  settlement,  his  emotions  thus 
disclose  themselves  : 

“  That  ancient  tower,  which  has  braved  the  storms  of  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  more  !  what  changes  have  taken  place  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  since  it  was  erected !  That  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
first  temple  erected  to  Jehovah  in  our  country.  There  stood  an 
Episcopal  church,  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth. 
It  is  a  consecrated  spot,  on  which  the  eye  Of  the  Christian  can¬ 
not  rest,  without  feelings  of  devout  thankfulness  to  Almighty 
God,  for  having  so  signally  blessed  the  land,  and  prospered  this 
vine,  which  his  own  right  hand  planted,  and  extended  our  be¬ 
loved  Zion  until  a  little  one  has  become  a  thousand,  and  a  small 
one  a  great  nation.” 

But  on  his  accession  to  the  rectorship  of  Christ  Church, 
a  field  rich  with  the- accumulations  of  time  lay  in  full  view 
before  him,  and  it  at  once  engaged  as  it  soon  rewarded  his 
interest  and  affections.  In  the  history  of  our  early  Phila¬ 
delphia  families,  what  honored  names  did  it  not  afford ! 
Reade,  Assheton,  Penn,  Allen,  Hamilton,  Lawrence,  Bayn- 
ton,  Grteme,  Kearsley,  Harrison,  Cadwalader,  Conyngham, 
Stedman,  Plumsted,  Sims,  Bingham,  Francis,  Willing,  Pe¬ 
ters,  Chew,  Stamper,  Chaloner,  Coxe,  McCall,  Swift,  Wil- 
cocks,  Hopkinsou,  Powell,  Tilghman.  These  disclose  the 
class,  a  class  how  upright,  how  refined,  how  dignified  !  It 
was  one  of  the  oldest  churches,  in  our  land,  founded  on  its 
present  site  in  1695.  It  was  instrumental  in  gathering  all 
the  earlier  congregations  around  it,  and  sustaining  them  for 
years,  by  its  nursing  care  and  protection.  Here  White  was 
baptized.  Here  Washington  bowed  in  adoration.  Here  re¬ 
posed  the  dust  of  Robert  Morris.  Hither,  in  1775,  proceeded 
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from  the  State  House,  and  here  were  gathered  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress, — John  Hancock  being  its  president,  and 
Charles  Thomson  its  secretary — coming  hither  in  a  body, 
to  bow  themselves  before  the  King  of  kings,  and  to  implore 
his  protection  and  guidance,  in  the  perils  which  then  sur¬ 
rounded  the  country.  Within  its  walls  the  first  Diocesan, 
and  the  first  General  Conventions  were  held;  here  both 
were  often  continued.  Here  the  constitutions  of  the  Diocese 
and  of  the  General  Church  were  framed,  and  here,  too,  in 
the  Convention  of  1789,  the  Prayer-book  was  “set  forth, 
established,  and  declared,  to  be  the  liturgy  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  these  United  States.”*  What  names, 
what  associations,  did  not  belong  to  this  venerable  place! 

Ko  portion  of  this  rich  treasure  was  unseen  by  the  quick 
eye  of  our  fellow-laborer;  no  fragment  of  it  lost  to  the  world 
under  his  skilfully  arranging  hand.  And  in  his  “  Historical 
Sketch  of  Christ  Church,  from  its  foundation,  in  1G95;”  in 
his  address  in  November,  1856,  on  the  occasion  of  laying 
the  corner-stone  of  the  new  Christ  Church  Hospital;  in  his 
sermon,  styled  “  The  American  Vine,”  preached  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1861,  and  in  his  two  sermons,  of  April  27th  and 
May  4th,  1862,  called  “Memorials  of  Christ  Church,” — he 
has  left  to  us  a  series  of  papers  as  accurate,  well  ordered,  and 
interesting,  I  think,  as  any  rector  has  given  to  the  history 
of  his  church  anywhere  among  us.  Ilis  taste  for  our  local 
antiquities  grew  rather  than  declined  with  his  years,  and 
his  interest,  both  in  our  Society  and  in  all  who  have  illus¬ 
trated  the  antiquities  of  Philadelphia,  was  most  amiably 
exhibited,  still  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in  an  excellent 
memoir  of  the  annalist  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Watson,  read 
before  our  Society  in  February,  1861,  after  the  death  of  that 
faithful  antiquary,  and  printed  subsequently  by  order  of  this 
body. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  any  man  fully  who  filled  the 
office  of  a  public  teacher,  even  from  the  pulpit,  in  this  coun- 


*  See  all  this  history  well  put  forth,  in  the  circular  of  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Clark,  and  others,  the  committee  appointed  to  receive  the  offerings  for  the 
Endowment  Fund,  May,  1804. 
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try,  from  1861  to  1865,  and  not  refer  to  his  views  and  con¬ 
duct  on  the  momentous  issues  of  those  times.  The  son  of  a 
soldier  of  1776,  educated  in  the  school  which  gave  Webster 
to  the  country,  the  instructor  of  those  who  had  been  in¬ 
structed  before  him  by  the  patriotic  White,  the  minister  in 
that  temple  whose  history  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
warriors  of  the  Revolution  and  the  statesmen  of  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  epoch,  it  was  hardly  possible  that  our  departed 
friend  should  have  viewed  such  privy  conspiracy  and  rebel¬ 
lion  as  that  from  which  his  Church  ever  seeks  the  Good 
Lord’s  deliverance,  without  regarding  it  as  the  most  awful 
of  crimes.  Without  doubt  he  ever  did  so  regard  the  whole 
rebellion  ;  and  while,  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  he  was 
determined  not  to  know  anything  among  his  people  save 
Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  while  in  his  actions  and 
preaching  and  counsels  the  spirit  and  the  voice  of  charity 
were  supreme,  his  heart  and  his  prayers  were  always  with  his 
country,  and  for  the  triumph  and  maintenance  other  Union, 
her  Constitution,  her  laws,  and  her  measures.  Hor  did  he 
in  this  day,  more  than  Washington  himself  in  a  former, 
make  any  distinction  between  the  lawfully  elected  and  ap¬ 
pointed  administrators  of  the  government  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself. 

The  patriotic  virtue  of  our  departed  friend  was  not  at¬ 
tested  by  his  feelings  simply.  I  have  already  mentioned 
that  Dr.  Dorr  was  accompanied  through  the  whole  of  his 
European  tour  by  his  oldest  son,  a  youth  of  fine  natural  dis¬ 
positions,  of  excellent  attainments,  and  of  more  than  com¬ 
mon  accomplishments  and  tastes.  In  the  father’s  journal 
of  this  travel,  this  amiable  boy  makes  the  brightest  feature 
of  the  record.  And  he  seems,  indeed,  even  in  his  early 
youth,  to  have  been  to  this  excellent  father  as  a  counsellor, 
companion,  and  friend.  Placing  his  hopes  in  no  earthly 
props,  it  is  plain  not  the  less  that,  as  his  }’ears  advanced,  our 
dear  friend  looked  forward  to  this  boy  with  reliance  and  com¬ 
fort.  He  adverts  more  than  once  in  his  letters,  to  the  great 
advantage  which  his  son’s  tour  in  Europe,  and  the  intercourse 
which  it  allowed  with  so  many  distinguished  men,  would 
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necessarily  prove  to  a  youth,  full  of  a  desire  to  improve  him¬ 
self,  and  with  good  capacities  to  do  so. 

It  is  certain  that  the  son  did  profit  of  the  excellent  advan¬ 
tages  which  in  his  father’s  company  and  with  that  valuable 
presence  were  largely  opened  to  him  ;  and  that  he  returned 
to  the  city  of  his  birth  and  education  rich  with  knowledge 
of  the  old  world  and  finished  in  manners  and  attainments 
above  the  common.  Entering,  after  studious  preparation 
for  the  practice  of  the  law,  upon  the  active  duties  of  life, 
prospects  for  usefulness  and  honor  were  now  opening  upon 
him.  But,  on  the  outbreak  of  treason  and  rebellion,  the 
voice  of  his  country  was  not  uplifted  to  his  ears  in  vain.  He 
raised  a  company  of  young  friends,  of  whom  the  youth  of 
Christ  Church  were  not  the  fewest,  and  with  a  father’s  and 
a  pastor’s  God  speed  proceeded  to  the  field.  Everywhere, 
in  the  discouraging  campaigns  which  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  accounts  were  brought  of  his  bravery  and  of  his 
preservation  in  the  midst  of  dangers.  To  follow  to  the  moral 
dangers  of  the  camp,  with  his  counsels  and  his  care,  the  sons 
of  his  parishioners  and  friends,  hardly  less  than  to  embrace 
his  own  boy,  Dr.  Dorr  visited,  in  February,  1864,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army.  With  what  joyousness  of  tone,  in  a 
spirit  how  fresh  with  ethereal  life,  does  he  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight  describe  to  his  son  his  reception  there;  and  after  his 
return  his  visit  to  the  families  of  his  parishioners,  and  his 
various  sweet  and  condescending  offices  of  message  and  ser¬ 
vice  between  our  brave  boys  in  the  field  and  their  anxious 
friends  and  families  at  home! 

[No.  172.] 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

A.M.,  Monday,  February  29th,  1864. 

Dear  Will:  I  have  had  a  splendid  time  here,  and  am  so 
sorry  that  you  did  not  come  over  and  enjoy  it  with  me.  General 
Meade  expressed  great  regret  that  you  had  not  come,  and  when 
I  told  him  that  the  probable  reason  was  an  anticipation  that 
the  1st  Corps  might  have  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice,  he  said  he  would  telegraph  for  you  to  come  over 
and  dine  with  us.  He  requested  Major  Biddle  to  telegraph  imme¬ 
diately  to  you,  and  say  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  your 
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coming  at  this  time.  We  all  expected  to  see  you  after  that, 
but  when  in  the  evening  he  inquired  of  Major  Biddle  about  the 
telegraph,  he  said  he  had  sent  it  to  headquarters  of  1st  Army 
Corps,  and  we  then  concluded  that  it  could  not  have  reached 
you. 

The  new  chapel,  which  is  a  large  tent  capable  of  seating  about 
one  hundred,  was  filled,  and  great  crowds  were  outside.  We 
had  the  full  service  and  sermon  ;  Generals  Meade,  Humphreys, 
Patrick,  and  Major  Biddle,  with  many  others,  joining  in  the 
responses.  The  Zouave  band  in  Bowen’s  regiment  performed 
the  part  of  the  organ,  and  the  singing  was  excellent.  Major 
Bowen  and  Captain  Al.  Newlin  were  there,  and  scores  of  others 
whom  1  shook  hands  with.  Major  Biddle  and  I  spent  half  an 
hour  in  Bowen’s  tent. 

At  4£  we  dined  in  General  Meade’s  tent,  with  none  others  but 
Major-General  Humphreys  and  Colonel  Lyman,  of  Boston,  chief 
of  staff.  It  was  as  charming  a  dinner-party  as  you  can  imagine. 
We  (all  but  Colonel  Lyman)  sat  writh  General  Meade  till  10 
o’clock,  and  then  left, — I  for  the  large  tent  prepared  for  me, 
where  I  am  now  writing  after  a  good  night’s  rest.  I  am  all  by 
myself  here,  and  am  now  going  to  Major  Biddle’s  tent  to  break¬ 
fast,  and  thence  to  the  train  for  Washington. 

Last  evening  General  Meade  sent  for  a  man  who  came  in  yes¬ 
terday  morning — one  of  those  ofticers  who  escaped  from  the 
Libby  prison.  He  sat  with  us  more  than  an  hour,  giving  a  very 
interesting  account  of  his  escape,  and  how  he  made  his  way 
thi'ough  the  enemy’s  lines.  But  I  have  no  time  to  write  more. 

Ever  your  affectionate  father, 

B.  Dorr. 

Captain  W.  W.  Dorr. 


[No.  173.] 

Price  Street,  Tuesday,  Midnight, 
March  1st,  1864. 

Dear  William  :  I  ought  to  be  in  bed  now,  but  I  cannot  retire 
until  I  drop  you  a  few  lines.  I  wrote  you  the  morning  I  left 
headquarters  a  hurried  letter,  to  say  how  much  disappointed 
we  were  not  to  have  you  with  us  on  Sunday.  I  hope  you  will 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  go  up  there  and  ask  Major  Bid¬ 
dle  to  introduce  you  to  General  Meade ;  I  am  sure  he  will  be 
greatly  pleased  to  see  you.  Ask  also  to  be  introduced  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Humphreys  and  General  Patrick,  both  very  agreeable.  The 
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former  travelled  over  Europe  the  same  year  that  we  did,  visited 
the  same  places,  and  saw  many  of  the  same  persons.  Mr.  Yan 
Buren  he  met  often.  I  have  told  him  and  the  others  all  about 
you,  and  they  will  greet  you  most  cordially.  You  will  find 
Major-General  Humphreys,  chief  of  Meade’s  staff,  one  of  the 
most  social,  pleasant  men  you  ever  met  with.  He  promised  to 
come  and  see  me  whenever  he  visited  Philadelphia.  He  has 
often  been  at  Christ  Church.  General  Patrick  is  an  honest  old 
soldier,  who  cannot  fail  to  win  your  esteem.  Make  it  a  point 
to  see  him.  Bowen  wants  you  to  come  and  visit  him.  He  has 
the  most  pleasant  tent  I  have  yet  seen.  Major  Biddle  saw  me 
to  the  cars,  after  I  had  taken  leave  of  General  Meade.  The  es¬ 
caped  Libby  prisoner  was  my  chief  entertainer  on  the  way 
to  Washington.  I  reached  Philadelphia  between  one  and  two  in 
the  morning,  took  a  bed  at  the  Continental,  and  came  out  in  the 
8  a.m.  train;  found  all  well  at  home. 

This  afternoon  M  went  in  early,  and  called  first  on  Wink- 
worth’s  father,  and  put  the  purse  in  his  hands  as  I  received 
it;  they  are  all  well,  and  delighted  to  hear  from  their  son.  The 
old  gentleman  sent  his  warmest  regards  to  you,  with  many 
thanks  for  having  promoted  his  son.  He  charged  me  not  to 
forget  to  tell  you  how  grateful  they  all  are  for  your  kindness, 
which  he  seemed  to  want  words  to  express.  I  rode  from  there 
directly  down  to  Garsed’s,  106  Chestnut  Street ;  I  put  the  money 
in  his  brother’s  hands ;  they  at  the  store  were  pleased  to  hear 
from  you.  I  then  went  to  B.  and  F.’s,  and  told  them  how  we 
saw  Harper  and  Garsed  on  the  march,  and  what  a  fine  time  I 
had  had  in  camp.  Of  course  they  were  pleased,  and  Hand  is 
looking  forward  to  your  visit  home  with  much  interest. 

I  went  to  Adams’s  Express,  and  sent  the  $30  as  directed;  they 
put  it  just  as  you  handed  it  to  me  with  the  envelope,  which  I 
first  sealed,  into  their  envelope,  and  gave  me  a  receipt,  which  I 
hold.  I  next  called  on  Mrs.  Biddle  (Meredith),  and  had  a  nice 
chat  with  her.  I  handed  her  also  a  note,  remitting  a  draft  from 
her  husband. 

All  whom  I  saw  made  numerous  inquiries  about  you.  Before 
going  to  town,  I  handed  your  letter  for  Mr.  Stone  to  Essie,  who 
came  in  and  dined  with  us,  and  asked  her  to  hand  it  to  her  hus¬ 
band  for  Mr.  Stone. 

After  my  p.  m.  service,  I  went  up  and  took  tea  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clark,  Jennie  Kent,  and  young  Chandler,  and  here  I  went 
through  the  whole  story  of  my  visit.  Mrs.  Clark  and  Jennie 
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Kent,  with  Chandler  and  his  sister,  all  go  to  Boston  on  Satur¬ 
day. 

From  their  house  I  went  to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
University,  but  I  was  rather  late,  and  tbere  not  being  much 
business,  the  board  had  adjourned.  Mr.  H.  Binne.y,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  Adolph  Borie  were  there,  and  we  sat  together  awhile,  and 
chatted  about  my  visit.  Mr.  Binney  exjiressed  gi’eat  interest 
in  your  affairs,  and  said  that  very  strong  testimonials  had  been 
sent  to  the  Governor  in  your  behalf;  that  he  himself  had  signed 
them,  and  so  had  Colonel  Chapman  Biddle,  and  others,  all  tes¬ 
tifying  in  strongest  terms  to  your  ability  and  entire  fitness  for 
the  office  of  major  of  the  regiment.  He  also  said  that  his  father 
had  written  a  private  letter  to  the  Governor  in  favor  of  your 
appointment.  I  told  him  that  you  would  gratefully  appreciate 
this  kindness  of  your  friends,  as  I  do.  Even  if  you  fail  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  office,  the  honor  of  having  such  men  to  urge  your 
promotion  is  even  a  greater  honor  than  the  promotion  itself. 
I  hope  you  may  get  it,  for  I  know  you  deserve  it.  But  whether 
you  get  it  or  not,  I  shall  ever  be,  as  now, 

Your  affectionate  father, 

B.  Dorr. 

Up  to  this  time,  communications  with  the  army  had  been 
frequent.  The  letter  which  I  first  read  to  you  appears  by 
the  number  on  it  to  have  been  one  of  a  long  series.  But 
signs  were  now  to  become  ominous.  The  army  was  ad¬ 
vancing.  Letters  were  sent,  but  no  replies  came  back.  Ru¬ 
mors  of  battles  made  thick  the  air.  Dr.  Dorr’s  next  letter 
to  bis  son  was  thus  : 

Price  Street,  May  7th,  1864. 

Saturday,  p.  m. 

Dear  William  :  On  Thursday  we  had  the  unexpected  pleasure 
of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  of  the  2d.  We  had  heard  that 
all  mail  correspondence  with  the  army  was  stopped,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  look  for  a  letter  for  some  days  to  come.  The  papers 
inform  us  that  your  corps,  with  others,  began  their  advance 
on  Tuesday  about  midnight,  twentj’-four  hours  after  your  last 
letter  was  written ;  and  they  also  tell  us  to-day  that  General 
Warren’s  headquarters  was  at  the  Wilderness  on  Wednesday 
night.  As  usual,  we  have  all  sorts  of  rumors  afloat,  as  to  the 
objects  and  progress  of  the  movement  thus  far,  but  nothing  yet 
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very  definite  or  reliable.  Everybody  seems  hopeful  that  the 
present  campaign,  by  God’s  blessing,  will  bring  this  terrible 
rebellion  to  an  end.  Prayers  from  every  Christian  church,  and 
family  altar,  and  private  chamber,  are  going  up  daily  to  the 
Euler  of  Nations  that  this  may  be;  and  for  the  preservation  of 
those  who  have  perilled  their  lives  to  this  object. 

The  Bulletin ,  just  handed  to  me  (6  p.  m.)  says  there  have  been 
three  days’  hard  fighting,  though  the  result  is  not  known,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  our  armies  continue  their  advance. 

i  need  not  say  how  anxiously  we  shall  wait  and  watch  for  the 
coming  news. 

May  our  Heavenly  Father  have  you  in  his  special  keeping, 
and  “  bring  you  out  of  all  perils,  to  show  forth  his  praises  for¬ 
ever,”  is  the  constant  prayer  of 

Your  affectionate  father, 

B.  Dorr. 

Captain  William  W.  Dorr. 

A  mural  tablet  on  the  south  side  of  Christ  Church,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  eagde  of  the  Republic,  and  erected  by  a 
few  companions  in  arms  who  survived  the  dreadful  battle 
at  Spottsylvania,  May  10th,  1864,  and  by  friends  who  joined 
with  them  to  make  the  just  memorial,  concludes  the  narra¬ 
tive.* 

llow  deep  was  the  wound,  brought  by  this  terrible  event 
to  the  heart  of  our  dear  friend,  now  advanced  to  the  age  of 
nearly  seventy  years,  I  need  not  say. 

- “  One  adequate  support 

For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists,  one  only  ; — an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  however 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power, 

Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace  all  accidents. 
Converting  them  to  good. 

The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity  ;  by  faith, 

Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  b-oundless  love 
Of  his  perfections.’' 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  IY,  p.  56. 
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This  “  one  adequate  support,”  this  “  assured  belief,”  this 
“acquiescence  in  the  Will  Supreme,”  our  friend  possessed. 
He  knew  whom  he  had  trusted,  and  his  tranquillity  and  com¬ 
posure  under  this  calamity,  like  every  exhibition  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  was  edifying  to  all  who  could  behold  it.  The  letter 
which  I  have  last  read  to  you  never  reached  the  brave  boy 
for  whom  it  was  written.  After  his  death,  it  came  back 
again  to  his  sorrowing  father’s  hand.  That  hand  has  thus 
indorsed  it : 

“  This  was  my  last  letter  to  dear  William,  and  was  returned 
to  me  by  mail  from  Washington  this  11th  day  of  June  (Satur¬ 
day),  1864,  just  five  weeks  after  it  was  written. 

“  B.  Dorr.” 

Though  Dr.  Dorr  continued  for  some  time  after  this  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  pastorate,  and  though  his  spirits 
were  apparently  restored  in  time,  and  by  some  cessation 
of  labor,  sought  in  a  second  voyage  abroad,  to  their  com¬ 
posure,  I  apprehend  that  he  never  quite  recovered  from 
this  shock.  William’s  grave  cast  “  a  long  shadow,”  and 
the  remembrance  of  his  buried  child  seemed  “to  follow  him 
and  his  joys  everywhere.”  He  lived  thenceforth  “in  an  in¬ 
verted  order.”  “  They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  him, 
had  gone  before  him.  They  who  should  have  been  to  him 
as  posterity,  were  in  the  place  of  ancestors.”* 

I  have  given  you  what  few  facts  occur  to  my  mind  chiefly 
deserving  perpetuation  in  regard  to  our  departed  fellow- 
member.  And  yet  I  have  said  little  not  known  to  you,  and 
nothing,  I  fear,  which  can  much  interest  you.  The  character 
of  Dr.  Dorr  was  not  in  itself  marked  by  those  qualities  which 
arrest  most  quickly  or  detain  with  greatest  force  the  world’s 
attention.  It  exhibited  no  deviation  from  regular  lines;  it 
was  characterized  by  no  absence  of  just  proportions.  Ilis 
tastes  were  not  appetent  of  vexed  questions.  He  delighted 
in  no  turbulence.  He  dwelt  not  amid  passions. 


*  Burke  in  speaking  of  himself  after  his  son’s  death,  Letter  to  a  Noble 
Lord.  Burke’s  Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  311,  Boston,  edition  of  1839. 
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But  what  iii  any  case,  if  a  parish  have  the  first  of  all 
blessings,  and  walk  in  the  ways  of  truth  and  peace;  if  dis¬ 
charging  his  office  best,  its  pastor  have  shown  himself  in  all 
things  a  pattern  to  the  flock  committed  to  his  care,  a  whole¬ 
some  example  for  the  people  to  follow — what  in  any  case 
can  the  life  of  the  faithful  minister  afford  that  shall  make  a 
blazon  in  the  perishing  heraldry  of  this  poor  world  ?  Our 
departed  friend  ministered  for  two-and-thirty  years  in  one 
parish;  an  ancient  parish,  one  of  those  whose  high  blessing 
it  has  been  that  no  distracting  scenes,  no  popular  questions, 
no  current  excitements,  have  ever,  within  the  memory  of 
man,  disturbed  its  peace,  but  that  for  generation  after  gene¬ 
ration,  in  sobriety  and  sedateness,  firmly  but  calmly,  it  lias 
walked  in  the  paths  of  holiness  and  truth.*  Rich  in  use¬ 
fulness  and  virtue,  what  can  a  pastor  of  a  fold  thus  favored 
from  above,  leave  for  the  annalist  of  earth  to  memorize? 

He  led  the  devotions  of  his  people  ;  he  faithfully  dispensed 
the  word ;  he  engaged  the  young  by  bis  affectionate  in¬ 
terest;  be  comforted  the  old  by  his  pious  consolations;  he 
visited  the  sick;  he  relieved  the  poor;  he  bound  up  the 
broken-hearted;  he  counselled  the  anxious;  he  reclaimed 
the  wandering;  he  brought  again  the  outcasts;  he  sought 
the  lost;  and  won,  so  far  as  in  him  lay,  all  of  every  class,  by 
sympathy  and  service  to  grace  and  restoration.  But  these 
were  heavenly  offices.  Their  record  is  on  high. 

If  we  were  to  speak  of  more  visible  and  historic  things, 
which  will  always  be  mentioned  in  any  record  of  the  pas¬ 
torate  of  Hr.  Dorr,  it  would  be  enough  to  say  of  his  parish 
and  its  departed  rector,  that  in  his  time,  the  venerable 
temple  in  which  he  ministered  was  itself  refreshed  and 
beautified;  that  its  history  and  the  histories  of  its  ancient 
worthies  and  of  its  noble  charities,  were  first  sought  out 
and  presented  with  truth  and  beauty  ;  that  the  records  which 
the  affection  of  the  living  had  been  for  generations  engrav- 


*  See  De  Lancey’s  sermon  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  opening 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  1862.  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter’s, 
were  long  one  corporation,  under  the  same  Rector,  Church  Wardens,  and 
Vestrymen.  The  two  parishes  long  resembled,  and  will  probably  continue 
to  resemble,  one  another  in  their  main  characteristics. 
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ing  upon  perishing  stone  upon  its  countless  dead,  were 
faithfully  transcribed  and  preserved  for  all  through  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  press,  and  the  very  spots  where  their  ashes  await 
the  glories  of  the  resurrection,  designated  for  the  care  of 
their  grateful  descendants;*  that  a  plan  of  systematic  charity, 
in  accordance  with  the  Apostolic  rule,  was  first  embodied 
by  permanent  regulation  ;  that  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
church  were  increased  in  numbers;  that  the  Endowment 
Fund,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  was  devised  and  for  all  time 
established;  that  the  munificent  charity  which  the  piety  of 
an  earlier  day  had  founded  in  Christ  Church  Hospital  for 
poor  and  widowed  communicants  of  the  church,  was  at  the 
exact  time  when  its  wealth  could  be  best  developed  and  used 
with  good  results,  made  more  effective  than  ever  before  in 
the  ample  grounds  and  in  the  sightly  structure,  which  now 
add  beauty  to  a  region  of  our  city  beyo.nd  the  Schuylkill. 
And  that  at  a  close  of  a  pastorate  which  embraced  one-third 
of  a  century’s  term,  and  long  after  many  external  supports 
which  in  earlier  days  had  given  it  strength,  had  decayed  and 
departed,  he  surrendered  a  trust  created  by  the  lifelong 
labors  of  Bishop  White,  aided  by  the  faithful  services  of 
Blackwell,  and  Abercrombie,  and  Kemper,  and  Milnor,  and 
Muhlenberg,  and  De  Lancey,  and  James,  in  the  same  fulness 
of  piety  and  good  works,  so  far  as  man  may  judge,  in  which 
he  had  received  it,  and  by  the  liberal  endowments  of  his 
own  last  will  and  testament,  with  even  new  means  for  right 
education  in  the  region  where  the  parish  church  itself  ex- 
ists.f 

Kor  distinguished  as  he  certainly  was  as  a  pastor  and  by 
work  of  active  usefulness,  was  Dr.  Dorr  less  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  his  labors  of  the  study.  His  pulpit  discourses, 
which  owed  nothing  in  their  composition  to  the  arts  of 


*  See  a  record  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  and  gravestones,  in  the 
burial-grounds  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.  Compiled  and  arranged  at 
the  request  of  the  Vestry  by  Edward  L.  Clark,  church  warden  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  1864.  A  similar  work  as  respects  St.  Peter’s  Church,  is  now,  I  am 
happy  to  learn,  in  the  course  of  preparation,  by  the  Rev.  William  White 
Bronson. 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  V. 
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rhetoric,  nor  much  in  their  delivery  to  the  enchantments  of 
elocution,  were  always  distinguished  by  sound  reason,  full 
learning,  persuasive  earnestness,  and  where  opened  at  all  to 
the  effusion  of  individual  feeling,  by  a  sweetness,  the  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  own  sympathetic  nature  that  charmed  by  its  ten¬ 
derness  and  truth.*  No  perplexed  and  tangled  disquisitions  ; 
no  ill-considered  thoughts  ;  no  glittering  paradox ;  no  empty 
declamations;  no  issues  of  undue  emotion;  no  exhibitions 
of  defective  taste;  nothing  extravagant,  nothing  sterile, 
nothing  jejune,  found  vent  through  his  discourses,  but  like 
his  great  predecessor, f  he  proclaimed  with  well-weighed  re¬ 
flection  and  faithfulness,  the  great  call  to  repentance  and 
salvation;  elucidated  and  applied  the  obscure  passages  of 
Scripture;  developed  and  urged  the  duties  of  a  religious 
life;  unfolded  and  enforced  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of 
religion,  and  with  affectionate  solemnity  disclosed  on  the  one 
hand  the  menaces  of  an  Almighty  Being,  offended  by  man’s 
sins,  and  on  the  other  the  promises  of  pardon,  by  which 
he  calls  him  to  repentance  and  to  glory. 

Nine  of  his  occasional  sermons  that  I  recall  have  been 
printed,  and  will  always  attest  his  merits  as  a  preacher. 

But  his  sermons  were  not  the  only  nor  the  greatest  contri¬ 
butions  which  his  pen  has  given  to  the  press.  He  was  among 
the  best  known  and  most  favorite  authors  in  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Nine  editions  attest  the  merits  of  his  “  Recogrii- 
tion  of  Friends  in  Another  World;”  five  that  of  his 
“Churchman’s  Manual;”  an  equal  number  of  his  “History 
of  a  Tocket  Prayer-Book;”  and  other  works  written  or 
edited  by  him  for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools,  their  teachers, 
and  their  scholars  alike;  for  the  benefit  of  candidates  for 
confirmation,  and  of  other  classes  in  his  parish,  have  had  the 
commendation  I  believe  of  all  the  many  who  have  read 
them  4 

And  greater  service  than  all — homage  “before  all  temples” 
— teaching  more  impressive  than  even  pulpit’s  voice  e’er 


*  See  Appendix,  Note  VI. 

f  See  De  Lancey’s  sermon  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  opening 
of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Philadelphia,  1862. 

X  Por  a  list  of  Dr.  Dorr’s  published  writings,  see  Appendix,  Note  VII. 
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utters — was  afforded  in  his  own  daily  life;  in  that  good  ex¬ 
ample  which,  as  it  is  never  completed  till  death  hath  set  his 
seal  upon  it,  is  the  just  subject  of  grateful  blessing  as  left  to 
us  by  the  departed  servants  of  the  Lord.  Our  late  fellow- 
member  was  distinguished  by  a  disposition  and  by  powers 
also  eminently  social.  He  rejoiced,  indeed,  in  society  as 
much  as  he  adorned  it,  and  he  was  in  much  of  various  sorts. 
He  was  singularly  cheerful.  Xo  frown  of  his  “forbade  the 
play  of  fancy,”  or  “  proscribed  the  sound  of  mirth.”  He 
was  always  affable,  he  conversed  ever  freely,  and  delighted 
to  communicate  of  his  knowledge  or  reflections  all  that 
could  minister  advantage  and  pleasure  to  his  hearers.  Those 
who  knew  him,  know  that  his  feelings  were  both  sensitive 
and  strong,  and  his  impressions  lasting.  On  theological 
matters  his  views  were  both  fixed  and  cherished,  and  he 
could  contend  for  them  with  the  readiness  and  skill  and 
power  of  an  accomplished  defender  or  assailant.  But  who 
on  any  occasion  of  festive  mirth  which  his  presence  digni¬ 
fied,  ever  saw  in  him  an  approach  to  levity  or  indiscretion? 
Who,  in  conversation  the  most  relaxed,  ever  saw  a  moment 
when  the  sentinels  which  hedge  the  Christian’s  ears  and 
guard  the  Christian’s  lips  were  either  slumbering  or  sur¬ 
prised  ?  Who,  in  those  assemblies  where  our  country  allows 
so  uncontrolled  debate  and  so  public  legislation,  even  upoti 
most  holy  things,  ever  heard  in  his  speech  or  saw  in  his  act, 
that  which  belonged  not  to  Christian  love,  and  Christian 
truth,  and  Christian  dignity  ?  Who,  in  short,  can  recall 
anything  in  his  long  life,  most  of  it  passed  before  our  own 
eyes,  which  his  enemy,  if  he  had  ever  had  one,  would  seek 
to  recall,  or  his  friends,  of  whom  he  had  so  many,  could  de¬ 
sire  to  forget? 

He  declares  in  one  of  his  records  that  the  clergy  should 
often  read  the  solemn  service  of  their  ordinations,  and  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  carriage  and  example,  so  generally 
among  us  excellent,  no  doubt  they  often  do.  Certainly  he 
did  ever  keep  printed  in  his  remembrance  all  which  that 
service  enforced  upon  him ;  how  great  a  treasure  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  him,  and  if  any  took  hurt  or  hindrance  by  reason 
of  his  negligence,  how  great  the  fault; — that  solemn  counsel 
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which  inspires  the  voice  of  Taylor  when,  speaking  to  his 
clergy,  he  breaks  forth,  in  language  eloquent  as  it  is  awful : 

“  If  of  every  one  of  the  Christian  congregation  God  expects  a 
holiness  that  mingles  with  no  unclean  thing,  ...  if  he  accepts 
of  none  of  the  people  unless  they  have  within  them  the  conju¬ 
gation  of  all  the  Christian  graces,  ...  if  he  hath  made  them 
lights  in  the  world  and  salt  of  the  earth  to  enlighten  others 
with  their  good  example,  and  to  teach  them  and  invite  them  by 
holy  discourses  and  wise  counsels,  .  .  .  what  is  it,  think  ye,  or 
with  what  words  is  it  possible  to  express  what  God  requires  of 
you  ?  They  are  to  be  examples  of  good  life  to  one  another ;  but 
you  are  to  be  examples  even  of  the  examples  themselves."* 

A  ministry  devoted  to  his  Master  in  this  spirit  and  in  this 
remembrance;  a  life,  in  Taylor’s  continuing  language,  not 
only  innocent  but  holy,  not  only  pure  but  shining,  not  only 
blameless  but  didactic  ;  he  preaching  by  it  out  of  season  as  by 
his  voice  he  preached  in  season; — this,  my  friends,  was  a 
service  which  our  excellent  fellow-member  was  ever  render¬ 
ing  while  living,  and  which  he  will  continue  to  render,  to  all 
avIio  much  knew  him,  so  long  as  their  memories  survive. 

Our  dear  friend  entered  into  rest  Saturday,  September 
18th,  1869.  In  accordance,  I  presume,  with  what  it  was 
supposed  would  have  been  his  own  desires  in  such  a  matter, 
no  attention  was  directed  through  the  public  papers  to  the 
fact  of  his  departure,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  invitations 
were  issued  by  his  surviving  family  for  any  assemblage,  in 
form,  either  of  his  brethren  or  of  others  generally,  to  attend 
his  remains  to  the  grave. 

For  some  months  before  his  demise  he  had  withdrawn 
from  the  active  duties  of  his  pastorate,  and  his  death,  prior 
to  its  occurrence,  had  not  been  unexpected. f  In  the  common 
course  of  things,  intelligence  that  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
the  inevitable  hour  had  now  been  accomplished,  might,  we 
should  suppose,  have  been  received  in  this  great  town — 


*  See  Jeremy  Taylor’s  works,  Heber’s  edition,  London,  1822,  vols.  I,  p. 
175,  and  6,  p.  490. 

f  Dr.  Dorr  preached  his  last  sermon  in  Christ  Church  on  the  20th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1868. 
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where  “  the  activities  of  trade,  the  strife  of  politics,  and  the 
frivolities  of  pleasure  .  .  .  yield  to  reflection  hardly  a  tran¬ 
sient  pause  ” — without  much  exhibition  of  those  feelings 
which,  however  existing,  it  usually  requires  some  effort  to 
express.  But  who  that  was  present  two  days  afterwards,  at 
his  own  church,  and  beheld  the  white-robed  ranks  that  lined 
those  aisles  through  which  his  remains  were  so  reverently 
borne,  and  saw  the  vast  assemblage  thither  brought  as  by 
some  instinct  to  pay  the  only  tribute  of  affection  and  respect 
which  it  was  now  possible  for  them  to  offer — the  people  of 
a  whole  city,  as  it  seemed,  carried  by  one  heart  to  look  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  face  of  a  benefactor — who  but  was 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  affection  and  respect — long, 
fixed,  sincere,  and  pervading  it  must  indeed  have  been — 
which  was  entertained  for  him  in  this  metropolis.  Each  one 
knew  how  full,  how  reverent  had  been  his  own  love ;  but  few, 
I  think,  till  then,  how  like  it  the  love  of  all.  Who  that  saw 
it  will  soon  forget  the  scene  within,  without,  around  that 
venerable  temple;  that  sweet  September  day,  when  “  the  me¬ 
morials  of  the  dying  year”  wakened  from  every  heart  its 
softest  sympathies,  and  hearse-like  airs  were  floating  from 
those  ancient  bells,  more  used' to  chimes  of  carol.  Pathetic 
scene  indeed  it  was!  and  close,  both  fit  and  eloquent,  it 
seemed,  for  his  career,  who  had  long  proclaimed  the  empti¬ 
ness  of  earthly  things,  and  ever  urged  to  virtue.* 

We  looked  on  ancient  streets  where  once  in  worldly  pride 
and  dignity  stood  forth  the  homes,  and  joyed  the  hearts  of 
all  that  were  honored  or  deserving  honor  among  us.  Ele¬ 
gance  and  fashion  once  there  had  reigned  supreme,  and  all 
the  sympathies  of  social  intercourse  gave  grace  and  charm 
to  half  the  time  of  life.  ISTot  one  vestige  of  such  homes,  or 
joys,  or  sympathies  remained.  All  had  departed  as  a  shadow. 

We  stood,  in  more  immediate  place,  upon  the  very  graves 
of  five  generations,  among  which,  in  their  day,  were  men 
the  most  distinguished  for  worldly  importance,  not  only  in 
our  city,  but  in  our  land.  Where  was  that  importance  now  ? 
Gone — ages,  it  seemed,  ago — as  if  in  mockery  of  fame,  and 


*  See  Appendix,  Notes  VIII  and  IX. 
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not  a  wreck  behind.  Except  to  some  few  faithful  memories 
— an  antiquary  here  and  there,  to  whom  the  visions  of  the  past 
had  still  the  aspect  of  realities — their  very  names  had  faded 
into  indistinctness,  and  hut  for  the  pious  care  of  him  near 
whom  we  stood, — himself  now  numbered  with  the  dead — 
would  have  passed,  ere  then,  perhaps,  to  oblivion  complete. 

That  ancient  church  itself — its  massy  tower  and  lofty  spire, 
which  stood  that  day  even  as  they  had  stood  for  generations 
— bore  most  of  all,  in  their  scarred  and  pensive  beauty,  but 
touching  record  of  a  fashion  which  doth  pass  away. 

That  alone  which  seemed  imperishable  was  the  reward  of 
immortality,  which  all  felt  sure  must  crown  a  course  like 
his  whose  earthly  end  we  witnessed  now. 

Some  few  were  present  on  that  day  who,  thirty-two  years 
before,  had  witnessed  the  advent  of  our  fellow-member,  in 
the  full  strength  of  completed  manhood,  to  his  career  of  use¬ 
fulness  among  us,  and  saw  him  in  that  same  temple  receive 
its  keys,  the  pledges  of  his  institution  there.  I  was  myself 
among  that  number.  We  were  now  standing  beside  his  aged 
and  lifeless  body,  his  ministry  and  service  ended  ; — blessed, 
we  doubted  not,  as  reverend  men  then  prayed  it  might  be. 
As  we  looked  for  the  last  time  upon  his  venerable  form,  now 
dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  the  grave — memory  tracing 
this  long  term  of  virtue  never  surprised,  of  usefulness  never 
intermitted,  of  sweetness  and  purity  which  never  suffered 
change — the  good  fight  fought — the  course  finished — all  felt, 
I  think,  that,  judged  by  any  standard,  his  was  the  wise  life, 
his  the  only  triumph.  And  as  on  that  soft  autumnal  eve  I 
walked  from  where  we  had  been  standing,  moralizing  the 
scene  above,  around,  beneath,  the  words  of  the  great  min¬ 
strel  of  the  North,  that  wondrous  potentate  of  hearts,  pressed 
upon  my  memory,  when  at  the  close  of  life,  attended  by 

- “The  might 

Of  the  whole  world’s  good  wishes, 

Blessings,  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 

Than  sceptred  king  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows,” 

lie  had  sought  in  vain  from  mild  Sorrento’s  classic  air  that  res¬ 
toration  which  Scotland  had  failed  to  give  him,  and  now  re¬ 
turned  to  his  “ ain  haim  ”  and  his  “ain  Tweed”  to  die — 
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just  before  the  spirit  left  his  body,  in  this  same  September 
month  of  1832,  on  a  day  as  beautiful,  “  so  warm  that  every 
window  was  wide  open,  and  so  perfectly  still  that  the  sound, 
of  all  others  most  delicious  to  his  ears,  the  gentle  ripple  of 
the  Tweed  over  its  own  pebbles  was  distinctly  audible,” — 
summoning  a  power  of  utterance  which  ere  then  had  seemed 
departed, — he  called  his  trusted  friend  and  almost  son  be¬ 
side  his  bed,  and  said,  “  Lockhart,  I  may  have  hut  a  minute 
to  speak  to  you.  My  dear,  he  a  good  man,  he  virtuous,  be 
religious,  be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  you  any 
comfort,”  and  expired.*  Heaven  give  us  aid  to  follow  this 
parting  counsel  of  the  great  and  good  Sir  Walter! 

*  Lockhart’s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  7,  p.  229.  Boston:  Ticknor 
&  Fields.  1862. 
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NOTE  I,  p.  21. 

He  describes  this  taste  himself  in  a  Diary  of  Travel,  so  long 
ago  as  1823,  where  after  recording  a  day’s  ride  in  a  public  coach, 
and  observing  that  the  ride  itself  afforded  nothing  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  he  says : 

“  I  can  always,  however,  find  enough  to  interest  me  in  a  stage-coach,  al¬ 
though  there  should  not  be  a  single  passenger  of  kindred  taste  and  feeling, 
and  although  tire  country  be  ever  so  uninteresting.  There  is  something 
peculiarly  gratifying  to  my  feelings,  to  be  snugly  seated  in  one  corner  of  a 
public  coach,  where  I  can  study  the  physiognomies  of  my  fellow-travellers, 
and  pronounce  upon  the  intelligence  or  stupidity,  the  virtue  or  knavery, 
which  each  one  possesses.  Here  too,  I  can  sit,  and  without  appearing  to 
listen,  catch  every  remark  with  which  they  are  entertaining  each  other. 
Now  and  then  I  put  in  a  word,  to  bring  the  conversation  to  whatever  sub¬ 
ject  I  wish  to  hear  discussed,  and  then,  relapsing  again  into  apparent  in¬ 
difference,  I  listen  with  eagerness  to  every  witty,  grave,  or  gay  observation. 
Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  studying  human  nature,  in  all  its  modes  and 
varieties ;  and  to  do  this  the  more  effectually,  I  never,  if  possible,  let  the 
company  suspect  that  I  am  a  clergyman.  I,  however,  never  hear  the  church 
or  clergy  calumniated,  but  I  endeavor  to  defend  them  manfully.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  how  soon  the  tone  of  conversation  changes,  and  how  guarded 
every  one  is  of  his  expressions,  the  moment  it  is  discovered  that  a  clergy¬ 
man  is  among  them.  Whenever  a  Yankee  happens  to  be  your  fellow-trav¬ 
eller,  it  requires  all  the  art  of  a  true  Yankee,  to  evade  his  innumerable  queries 
of  ‘What  parts  are  you  from?’  ‘Going  to  Boston?’  ‘Do  you  live  in 
York  State?’  ‘I  guess  you’re  a  lawyer?’  ‘  S’pose  you’re  a  stranger  in  this 
here  country?’  ‘Going  to  buy  goods?’  &c.,  &c.  But  I  have  often  re¬ 
marked,  that,  he  who  is  most  inquisitive ,  is  always  most  communicative.  If 
he  asks  you  a  thousand  questions,  he  will  answer  you  ten  thousand,  .t  you 
will  put  them  to  him,  and  the  best  way  of  avoiding  his  impertinent  curiosity, 
is  to  assume  an  equal  degree  of  impertinence,  by  plying  him  with  question 
upon  question,  without  giving  him  time  to  breathe,  or  to  make  a  single  in¬ 
quiry  in  return.” 
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NOTE  II,  p.  25. 

In  a  diary  of  1823,  Mr.  Dorr  thus  records  his  feelings  on  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  place  of  his  birth  at  Salisbury : 

“  No  pen  can  describe  my  feelings  as  I  approached  the  home  of  my  fore¬ 
fathers.  After  an  absence  of  several  years,  how  delightful  to  return  to  the 
place  of  one’s  nativity ;  yet  it  is  a  delight,  mingled  with  so  many  melancholy 
reflections,  that  it  may  properly  be  termed  1  The  joy  of  grief.’  There  are 
a  thousand  tender  cords  which  bind  our  affections  to  this  spot,  even  although 
every  friend  be  dead.  How  much  stronger  then  are  the  ties  when  these 
friends  are  living,  and  anxiously  waiting  to  welcome  us  hack  !  Associated 
with  the  fond  recollections  of  childhood  and  innocence,  the  most  trifling 
object  assumes  an  interest  of  importance  in  our  eyes.  Every  tree,  and  field, 
and  brook,  and  hill,  which  were  familiar  in  early  years,  appear  like  some 
dear  and  long-absent  friend.  They  remind  us  of  our  youthful  sports,  carry 
our  imaginations  back  to  that  happy  period  when  our  young  hearts  were 
strangers  to  fear ; 

“  ‘When  life  was  luxury,  and  friendship  truth.’ 

“  They  come  across  the  memory  like  a  blissful  vision,  and  awaken  all  the 
pleasing,  but  sad  recollections  of  ‘days  gone  by,’  of  joys  departed,  never 
to  return.  Home  of  my  childhood  1  beneath  thy  humble  roof  luxury  and 
splendor  never  found  admission  !  Still  thou  art  dearer  to  me  than  the  lordly 
palaces  of  the  great  and  proud.  Here  cheerfulness  and  contentment  always 
dwelt;  and  here  they  welcomed,  with  a  cordial  smile,  the  friendly  visitor 
to  thy  frugal  board.  The  gorgeous  palaces  of  princes  never  could  boast  of 
half  so  much  felicity  as  may  be  found  within  thy  lowly  walls.  Thy  happy 
inmates  never  knew  any  of  the  temptations  and  vices  attendant  on  ill-gotten 
wealth,  nor  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  indigence  and  want.  May  the  blessing 
for  which  Agur  prayed  always  rest  upon  you !  May  you  have  neither  pov¬ 
erty  nor  riches ;  lest  the  one  lead  you  to  despair,  and  the  other  to  pride  and 
temptation. 

“  I  found  my  friends  all  well.  Blessed  he  God  for  this  and  all  his  other 
mercies  I  The  meeting  was  particularly  delightful  to  me,  and  I  had  the 
very  unexpected  pleasure  of  finding  both  my  brothers  at  home.  The  oldest, 
who  commands  a  ship,  I  had  not  seen  before  for  eight  long  years  ;  the  other 
for  more  than  half  that  period.  O  how  did  my  good  old  parent’s  heart  beat 
with  gratitude  and  his  eye  beam  with  delight,  when  he  beheld  all  his  chil¬ 
dren,  separated  long  amid  the  world’s  wide  way,  once  more  surrounding  the 
family  board,  and  at  evening  offering  up  their  united  prayers  for  blessings 
on  each  other,  and  their  united  thanks  to  their  Heavenly  Parent  for  being 
again  permitted  to  assemble  around  the  family  altar.  This  is  an  event  which 
has  not  occurred  before  for  more  than  eleven  years,  and  probably  never  will 
occur  again.  But  may  a  Gracious  God  grant  that  we  may  all  meet  in 
heaven,  and  form  a  like  happy,  but  indissoluble  union  1  I  am  now  writing 
in  the  very  house  where  first  1  breathed  the  vital  air.  The  old  elm,  under 
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whose  branches  I  have  so  often  reposed,  and  which  a  father’s  hand  planted 
nearly  half  a  century  ago,  now  shades  my  chamber  window,  and  seems  to 
bend  to  greet  me.  An  overwhelming  tide  of  reflections  of  years  that  are 
passed  and  friends  that  are  gone,  of 

“  1  Those  that  I  loved  so  long  and  see  no  more, 

Loved  and  still  love,  not  dead,  but  gone  before,’ 

rushes  upon  my  memory.  O  my  mother !  fifteen  long,  long  years  have 
passed  away  since  thou  wert  laid  in  the  cold  grave,  and  yet  thy  image  is 
still  graven  on  my  heart!  If  disembodied  spirits  are  permitted  to  revisit 
this  earth,  thine  may  now  be  hovering  around  thy  child,  like  a  guardian 
angel.  A  prospect  of  reunion  with  thy  sainted  spirit, 

“  ‘Lures  my  dim  eyes  to  deathless  hopes  sublime, 

Beyond  the  realms  of  Nature  and  of  Time.’ 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  parental  tenderness  of  her  who  shielded  my  infant 
helplessness  and  watched  with  anxious  solicitude  over  the  opening  blossom 
of  youth  !  No  !  the  ties  of  nature  are  indissoluble.’’ 

Dr.  Dorr  left  to  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  of  St.  James’s 
Church,  Amesbury,  Essex  County,  Massachusetts,  $2000  towards 
the  formation  of  a  fund,  in  a  mode  prescribed  by  his  will,  to 
buy  a  suitable  parsonage-house  and  lot;  and  to  the  selectmen 
of  Salisbury,  in  the  same  county,  $500,  to  be  invested  and  the 
interest  applied  to  repairing,  improving,  and  ornamenting  the 
“  Point  Cemetery,”  so  called,  in  Salisbury,  “care  being  taken  at 
all  times  to  keep  in  order  my  own  burial  lot,  and  that  of  my 
father  and  his  family,  in  said  cemetery.”  St.  James’s  Church, 
Amesbury,  to  which  the  above  bequest  of  $2000  is  made,  is  the 
nearest  Episcopal  church  to  Salisbury,  Dr.  Dorr’s  native  place. 
It  is  in  fact  the  Episcopal  church  of  Salisbury. 


NOTE  III,  p.  28. 

1  may  perhaps  subjoin  here  in  the  form  of  a  note,  a  page 
or  two  originally  in  the  MS.  of  the  preceding  Commemorative 
Notice,  but  thrown  out  in  the  printing. 

“  I  cannot  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  advert  to  even  the  leading  events  of  a 
journey  so  long  and  varied  as  but  the  European  part  of  Dr.  Dorr’s  tour,  full 
moreover  of  incidents  which  gave  it  special  delight;  but  I  may  refer  to  the 
week  or  two  which  he  spent  in  London,  where,  on  leaving  it,  he  writes  that 
he  had  received  1  nothing  but  hospitality  from  every  quarter.’  By  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury — the  late  Archbishop  Sumner — he  was  received  with 
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great  kindness  at  Lambeth  Palace.  Every  part  of  that  noble  building,  so 
full  of  associations  to  the  historian  and  the  churchman,  and  of  its  gardens, 
by  the  directions  of  this  amiable  prelate,  was  shown  to  him  by  his  grace’s 
chaplain  and  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas;  and  perfect  freedom  was 
allowed  to  Mr.  William  Dorr  to  sketch  the  curious  architecture  in  the 
more  ancient  parts  of  the  time-honored  edifice.  Dr.  Dorr  remained  with  the 
Archbishop  in  his  study  for  half  an  hour,  engaged  with  him  in  free  and  cheer¬ 
ful  conversation,  and  the  Archbishop,  learning  that  his  guest  was  already  in 
possession  of  his  earlier  published  works,  promised  to  send  to  him  a  copy  of 
his  later  one,  a  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  a  promise 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  remember. 

“  By  the  Bishop  of  London,  whom  he  heard  preach,  assisted  in  the  service 
by  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  he  was  entertained 
with  distinguished  hospitality,  and  received  from  him  valuable  attentions. 
An  acquaintance  begun  with  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  at  the  house  of  our  late 
President,  Mr.  Ingersoll,  then  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  and  which  Dr.  Dorr’s  engagements  prevented  his  fur¬ 
ther  enjoying,  as  invited  to  do  by  the  eloquent  and  distinguished  prelate 
in  London,  was  most  agreeably  followed  up  on  the  Continent,  where  meet¬ 
ing  casually  the  Bishop  in  the  cathedral  at  Ulm,  they  were  some  days  in 
company,  travelled  together,  and  enjoyed  at  Munich  the  beauties  of  that 
city  of  the  arts.  With  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  he  beeame  acquainted  at 
the  Temple  Church,  where  by  direction  of  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge,  he 
was  assigned  a  place  among  the  most  honored  of  its  worshippers.  The 
whole  service  at  that  beautiful  place  he  describes  as  ‘spirit-stirring,’  and 
such  music  as  flowed  from  that  choir  and  organ,  he  declares  that  he  ‘  never 
heard  before.’ 

“  From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  now  Dean  of  Chichester,  but  better  known  as 
Vicar  of  St.  Peter’s,  Leeds,  and  by  his  immense  and  successful  efforts  to 
promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of  a  vast  manufacturing  town, 
he  received  every  courtesy  and  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  visit  him  at  his 
own  residence.  From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Melville,  accounted  by  some  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  in  London,  and  whom  he  heard  both  in  the  desk  and 
from  the  pulpit,  he  received  an  affectionate  greeting.  Dr.  Dorr  describes 
his  sermon  as  rich  in  original  thought,  exceedingly  eloquent,  highly  prac¬ 
tical,  and  though  delivered  without  the  least  gesticulation,  earnest  in  man¬ 
ner,  and  most  impressive.  A  higher  pleasure  than  even  this  was  prepared  for 
him  by  the  Rector  of  Lambeth,  at  whose  house  were  convened  to  meet  him 
two  persons,  whose  writings  Dr.  Dorr  had  long  admired,  and  whom  he 
much  desired  to  know  ;  one  of  them,  Archdeacon  Robinson,  then  Master  of 
the  Temple,  previously  Archdeacon  of  Madras,  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
Heber  ;  the  other  the  Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Anderson,  Chaplain  to  Queen  Adelaide, 
as  afterwards  to  her  present  Majesty,  and  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  With 
both  these  gentlemen  he  had  frequent  and  gratifying  intercourse,  and  at  a 
missionary  meeting  had  the  further  pleasure  to  hear  a  touching  and  beauti¬ 
ful  tribute  to  Bishop  Heber  from  the  former,  who  had  been  the  bishop’s 
chaplain,  and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  his  death.  At  Chelsea  College, 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  the  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge  (a  son  of  the 
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poet),  and  with  whom  and  his  ‘delightful  family,’  where  I  judge  that  he 
was  almost  domesticated,  his  intercourse  was  frequent  and  cordial.  On  one 
Sunday  he  read  the  lessons  both  morning  and  afternoon  at  the  College  ;  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  communion  service  in  the  morning  ;  and  dined  in  the  evening 
with  the  master  and  fellows  in  their  large  hall.  His  ancient  relations  with 
the  misssonary  department  of  his  church  brought  him  into  easy  and  most 
pleasant  relations  with  Mr.  Earnest  Hawkins,  connected  with  the  venerable 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  not  less  so 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  an  old  friend  and  correspondent  in  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge. 

“  At  the  hospitable  house  of  our  Minister,  he  met  along  with  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  as  already  mentioned,  Dean  Milman,  and  Mr.  Hallam,  the  his¬ 
torian,  all  more  particularly  assembled  in  his  honor,  and  by  an  intercourse 
with  whom,  made,  as  each  of  them  did  make  it,  amiable  and  flattering  to 
our  fellow-citizen,  he  had  all  reason  to  be  gratified. 

“  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present,  on  the  8th  May,  1853,  in  Lam¬ 
beth  Church,  at  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jackson),  the  first  instance  when  an  English  bishop  (other  than  the  colonial) 
was  consecrated  in  public ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishops 
of  London,  Winchester,  Litchfield,  Oxford,  Quebec,  and  Ohio  being  present, 
and  taking  part  in  the  service,  and  uniting  in  the  laying  on  of  hands. 

“From  Sir  George  Couper,  holding  a  position  which  gave  to  him  such 
great  opportunities  to  promote  the  gratification  of  our  countrymen,  and  of 
whose  readiness  to  promote  it  many  in  this  city  can  surely  testify,  he  received 
most  particular  kindness.  Not  content  with  Dr.  Dorr's  seeing  the  state  apart¬ 
ment  at  Windsor,  the  only  ones  commonly  shown  to  travellers,  Sir  George 
sent  to  Osborne  House,  where  the  Queen  then  was,  and  got  an  order  for  him 
to  view  the  private  ones,  and  her  Majesty’s  gardens,  as  also  ‘anything 
which  he  and  his  son  might  wish  to  see  at  Frogmore,’  the  residence  of  the 
Queen’s  aunt,  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  They  did  see  everything  in  and  about 
these  royal  abodes  in  a  fulness  enjoyed  by  few  not  their  denizens. 

“  A  sweet  passage  in  one  of  Dr.  Dorr’s  letters,  describing  his  visit  to  Wind¬ 
sor — a  passage  so  indicative  of  his  nature — -deserves  our  transcript.  His 
visit  happened  to  fall  on  Whit-Monday,  a  great  holiday  in  England,  and 
when  many  of  the  citizens  of  London  refresh  themselves  by  going  to  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle,  where  on  that  day  the  state  apartments  are  open  generally,  upon 
a  ticket  not  difficult  to  procure.  Dr.  Dorr  and  his  son  went  with  the  visitors 
generally  through  the  apartments  of  state,  but  when  the  party  came  to  the 
private  apartments,  his  royal  authority  to  view  them  separated  his  son  and 
him  from  the  other  visitors  to  the  castle.  ‘  Willie  and  I,’  he  says,  ‘  were 
the  favored  few  ;  for  I  believe  that  there  were  no  others  who  were  privileged 
to  see  what  we  saw.  And  yet  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  they  who  came  so 
far ,  and  at  so  much  expense ,  to  see  the  palace ,  could  be  permitted  to  see  the 
whole  of  it.’ 

“By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Augustus  Clifford,  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  note  from  Mr.  Anderson,  he  had  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  assigned  to  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  saw  the 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  their  robes,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  many  of 
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the  nobility,  and  heard  Lord  Brougham,  the  Earls  of  Aberdeen,  Derby,  and 
Harrowby  speak. 

“  By  the  orders  of  Mr.  Canon  Wordsworth,  the  private  tombs  and  chapels 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  over  and  through  which  travellers  are  hurried  1  in 
parties  ’  by  some  verger  that  tells  what  he  has  been  taught,  while  after  all 
he  knows  nothing,  were  open  to  Dr.  Dorr’s  fullest  leisure  and  inspection, 
with  the  privilege  to  his  son  of  sketching  everywhere  and  as  long  as  he  de¬ 
sired. 

“  Erom  Mr.  Peabody,  whose  birthplace  was  in  the  same  county  with  his 
own,  and  in  whom  he  found — as  what  American  did  not? — a  most  beneficent 
friend,  he  received  a  ticket,  procured  at  a  late  hour,  and  only,  of  course,  by 
the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum — the  limited  number  having  been  already 
sold — to  the  great  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund;  at  which  in 
that  year  Mr.  D  Israeli  presided.  He  describes  the  company  and  the 
speeches  in  the  most  animated  way,  as  having  had  unusual  interest;  and 
considered  himself  most  fortunate  to  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  at 
this  great  celebration.  By  our  same  kind  countryman,  he  was  made  an 
honored  guest  soon  after  at  Richmond  Hill,  about  twelve  miles  from  Lon¬ 
don,  at  an  entertainment  given  in  May,  1858,  in  honor  of  the  American 
minister  and  his  niece,  Miss  Wilcocks,  who  did  tile  honors  of  the  embassy. 
It  was  a  grand  occasion.  The  guests  began  to  assemble  at  this  beautiful 
place  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  enjoy  the  landscape  so  known  through¬ 
out  the  earth,  and  then  robed  in  all  the  loveliness  of  spring.  At  seven  the 
party  sat  down,  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  number,  to  a  splendid  dinner  in 
the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel.  There  were  about  as  many  ladies  as  gentlemen, 
and  an  equal  number  of  English  and  Americans;  among  the  former  a 
goodly  number  of  their  nobility.  During  the  dinner  a  choir  of  singers  in 
the  orchestra  sang  a  number  of  songs,  the  words  of  which  were  printed  and 
furnished  to  each  guest  The  dinner  lasted  till  half  past  ten.  The  company 
then  passed  to  the  large  drawing-rooms,  where  chairs  had  been  arranged  to 
seat  comfortably  all  who  were  at  the  dinner,  and  others  who  came  after¬ 
wards,  and  here  the  grand  finale  of  the  evening,  the  concert  by  Madame 
Grisi,  Signor  Mario,  Signor  Ronconi,  and  Signor  Gambatta,  the  great 
Italian  singers,  who  are  delighting  all  London  with  their  voices.  Mr.  Pea¬ 
body  led  Madame  Grisi  into  the  room,  introduced  her  to  Miss  Wilcocks,  and 
they  sat  and  conversed  together  for  a  considerable  time.  1 1  can  only  say 
of  the  music,’  adds  Dr.  Dorr,  ‘  that  it  was  wonderfully  fine,  such  as  I  never 
heard  before.’  The  company  separated  at  half  past  twelve. 

il  But  of  all  the  scenes  which  he  enjoyed  in  London,  none  impressed  him 
like  that  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Charity  Schools  at  St.  Paul’s;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  one  may  go  far  and  stay  long  away,  and  see  none  more  truly  grand. 
I  have  myself  beheld  the  scene,  and  Dr.  Dorr’s  account  is  so  well  descriptive 
of  it  all,  that  I  must  copy  it  entire.  It  is  in  a  letter  to  his  wife :  ” 

June  2d,  1853.  Thursday. 

To-day  I  have  witnessed  what  for  years  I  have  desired  to  see  more  than 
any  other  sight  in  London,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  it  has  been  more  grati¬ 
fying  to  me  than  anything  that  I  have  seen  here.  I  believe  I  might  say 
that  it  was  the  most  glorious  sight  I  ever  beheld.  My  expectations  were 
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greatly  raised,  and  I  had  been  waiting  here  several  days  purposely  for  no 
other  object  than  this,  but  oh  !  how  faint,  how  very  faint  were  my  highest 
expectations  compared  with  the  reality  !  You  will  understand  at  once  that 
I  refer  to  the  great  annual  celebration  of  the  charity  schools  of  London, 
which  have  been  kept  up  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which  for 
the  last  seventy  years  have  been  held  in  St.  Paul’s.  Although  returning, 
year  after  year,  for  so  many  generations,  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  all  classes 
never  abates.  For  many  days  beforehand,  it  is  the  theme  of  conversation, 
and  when  the  day  draws  near,  the  anxiety  to  obtain  tickets  is  very  great. 
I  think  I  told  you  that  the  Bishop  of  London  wrote  for  me  upon  his  card  an 
order  to  the  verger  to  place  William  and  me  in  his  pew,  which,  as  it  is  his 
cathedral  church,  is  the  best  position  in  the  house.  One  of  the  treasurers 
also  sent  me  two  tickets,  and  not  having  occasion  for  them,  I  gave  them  to 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  who  had  in  vain  endeavored  to  procure  tickets,  and  thus  he 
and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  excellent  seats.  No  person  could  enter  before 
ten  nor  after  twelve  o’clock,  when  the  services  began.  William  and  I  went 
at  half  past  ten,  and  were  placed  in  the  bishop’s  pew,  immediately  under  the 
lantern  of  the  great  dome,  rising  above  us  nearly  four  hundred  feet,  and  im¬ 
mediately  over  the  graves  of  Wellington  and  Nelson.  We  had  the  best 
possible  place  to  see  and  hear  everything.  If  you  will  look  at  the  ground- 
plan  of  the  church  which  I  sent  you,  you  will  better  understand  our  position. 
On  the  very  central  point  of  the  area  of  the  dome,  we  could  look  around  us 
and  see  an  amphitheatre  of  seats  rising  tier  above  tier,  occupying  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  dome,  and  capable  of  seating  six  thousand  children. 
When  we  entered,  these  seats  were  all  empty,  but  the  floor  of  the  dome, 
which  was  fitted  up  with  temporary  pulpit,  desk,  and  pews,  .was  nearly  filled 
with  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  before  eleven  o’clock  the  whole  west  end  of 
the  church,  comprising  the  immense  nave,  stretching  out  three  or  four 
hundred  feet  from  us,  was  densely  packed  with  living  beings,  men,  women, 
and  children,  probably  numbering  eight  or  ten  thousand.  By  and  by  the 
children  began  to  assemble  under  their  respective  banners,  led  on  by  their 
pastors  and  teachers,  and  all  marching  in  perfect  order  to  the  places  pre¬ 
viously  provided  for  them.  There  was  no  confusion,  no  disorder.  There 
were  certainly  not  less  than  five  thousand  children,  probably  more;  and 
these  you  will  bear  in  mind  are  all  taken  from  the  lowest  classes,  and  are 
all  educated  by  the  charitable  contributions  of  the  church.  Each  banner 
told  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  school,  and  there  were  very  few  which 
had  not  been  founded  more  than  a  hundred  and  fiftyyears.  How  incalcula¬ 
ble  the  blessings  which  had  been  made  to  descend  on  so  many  generations 
of  children,  and  children’s  children  !  To-day,  as  is  always  the  custom  on 
this  anniversary,  each  child  of  all  those  thousands  was  dressed  in  an  entirely 
new  suit  of  clothes,  each  school  having  a  distinct  uniform.  The  color  of  the 
boys’  dresses  did  not  vary  much  ;  just  enough  to  tell  to  which  school  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  the  most  of  them  wore  badges  on  their  breasts.  The  dresses  of 
the  girls  varied  more  in  color,  but  every  one  had  a  snow-white  cap,  apron, 
and  cape,  and  each  school  had  a  distinct  uniform,  a  blue  ribbon,  or  a  pink 
ribbon  on  the  cap  or  cape,  or  frocks  of  the  same  color  marked  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  schools.  The  girls  all  occupied  the  eight  or  ten  lower  tiers 
of  benches,  and  the  boys  those  above  them,  excepting  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  where  there  was  a  space  perhaps  fifty  feet  wide,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  amphitheatre  filled  with  girls.  They  looked  like  two  great 
beds  of  snow-white  jonquils.  The  seats  for  the  children  extended  not  only 
all  around,  and  high  up  into  tiie  dome,  but  filled  the  whole  space  up  to  and 
around  the  great  organ.  The  congregation  and  children  together  must 
have  numbered  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand.  It  was  the  most  glorious  sight 
that  eye  ever  beheld!  When  they  were  seated,  and  all  was  hushed  to 
silence,  at  a  given  signal  every  child  rose  in  an  instant,  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  rose  with  them,  the  organ  sounded  the  key-note,  and  then  from  those 
thousands  of  voices  there  went  up  one  song  of  praise  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hun¬ 
dred.  Very  few,  I  believe,  who  heard  that  song,  were  not  moved  almost  to 
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tears,  and  such  was  the  character  of  the  singing  throughout.  But  at  the 
close,  when  the  sublime  anthem  of  Handel,  the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  was  sung, 
it  seemed  to  bring  before  us  something  of  the  realities  of  those  songs  which 
the  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  are  singing  continually  before  the 
throne.  I  could  not  but  think,  if  such  is  the  music  of  earth,  what  must  the 
music  of  heaven  be?  I  felt  that  I  was  amply  repaid  for  all  the  time  and 
expense  of  crossing  the  Atlantic,  only  by  hearing  that  chorus  sung  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  What  would  I  have  given  to  have  had  you  all  here, 
and  seen  and  heard  all  that  we  saw  and  heard  to-day !  The  Bishop  of 
Chester  preached  a  very  excellent  sermon  from  the  words,  “  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  William  and  I  remained  until  most  of  the  congregation  had  gone. 
We  then  went  to  the  door  of  the  cathedral  to  see  the  children  form  in  pro¬ 
cession,  and  march  through  the  streets  to  their  respective  homes.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Bloomfield,  the  bishop’s  son,  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  see  that  the 
children  of  his  school  were  all  provided  with  a  good  dinner  on  this  anniver¬ 
sary.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  custom  with  all  the  schools. 

I  have  been  in  London  just  five  weeks  to-day.  I  have  seen  everything  of 
interest  in  and  around  it,  and  I  said  to  William  that  we  could  not  have 
chosen  any  more  fitting  exhibition  than  this  with  which  to  take  our  leave  of 
this  noble  city.  To-morrow  we  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  make  a  tour 
of  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  south  of  England.  After  that  we  return  here  for 
a  day,  and  then  go  north  to  Scotland.” 


NOTE  IV,  p.  38. 

MONUMENTS  IN  CHRIST  CHURCH,  PHILADELPHIA. 

“  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd.” — Isaiah  xl,  11. 

In  memory  of 

Rev.  BENJAMIN  DORR,  D.D., 

For  32  years  Rector  of  this  Church. 

Born  at  Salisbury,  Mass.,  March  22,  1796. 

Died  in  Philadelphia,  September  18,  1869. 

“  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Tea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors  ;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.” — Rev.  xiv,  13. 

Erected  as  a  tribute  to 
A  faithful  Pastor, 

A  liberal  Benefactor, 

An  exemplary  Christian. 
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“  Simply  to  thy  Cross  I  cling.” 

In  memory  of 
Mrs.  ESTHER  K.  DORR, 

Daughter  of  John  Odin,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 

Wife  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Dorr,  D.D., 

Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia. 

Born  in  Boston,  March  14,  1806. 

Died  in  Philadelphia,  December  20,  1857. 

This  tablet  is  erected  by  her  friends  and  members  of  this  church,  in  which 
she  was  for  many  years  an  humble  and  devout  worshipper,  in  token  of  their 
appreciation  of  the  Christian  graces  that  adorned  her  character,  and  ren¬ 
dered  her  a  bright  example  of  piety  to  this  congregation. 


In  memory  of 

Captain  WILLIAM  WHITE  DORR, 

Of  the  121st  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
Son  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  and  Esther  K.  Dorr. 
Born  in  Philadelphia,  October  1,  1837. 

Killed  in  action  at  Spottsylvania,  Va.,  May  10,  1864. 

A  Christian  and  a  Patriot. 

“  Faithful  unto  death.” 

Erected  by  his  comrades  and  his  friends. 


NOTE  V,  p.  41. 

Dr.  Dorr,  by  bis  last  will  and  codicil,  dated  respectively  Oc¬ 
tober  1st,  1865,  and  September  23d,  1867,  and  proved  24tb  Sep¬ 
tember,  1869,  in  addition  to  tbe  $5000  left  to  the  corporation  of 
Christ  Church,  mentioned  in  the  text,  for  its  general  Endow¬ 
ment  Fund,  bequeathed  $1000  “in  aid  of  an  endowment  for  sus¬ 
taining  a  week-day  school  connected  with  said  old  Christ 
Church.”  He  bequeathed  also  to  the  church  about  five  hundred 
volumes  from  his  library,  for  the  use  of  the  rectors  and  assistant 
ministers  and  the  members  of  the  congregation,  under  rules  to 
be  prescribed  by  the  corporation.  He  left  also  to  the  church, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  Sunday-schools,  the  plates  of  all  such  of  his 
works  as  had  been  stereotyped,  and  moneys  arising  from  the 
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use  of  them ;  and  also  certain  unbound  copies  of  his  “  History 
of  Christ  Church.” 

While  on  the  subject  of  his  charitable  bequests,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  left  to  each  of  the  poor  members  of  his  church 
then  receiving  monthly  aid  from  its  communion  and  charity 
fund,  $10,  to  be  paid  immediately  after  his  death,  “to  enable 
each  one  to  purchase  a  Bible  or  Prayer-book,  or  whatever  else 
they  please,  as  a  memento  of  their  pastor”  And  the  sum  of 
$100  apiece  to  the  Bishop  White  Prayer-Book  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  Female  Prayer-Book  Society  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Ladies’  Missionary  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Christianity  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Dorr’s  labors  and  services  at  Christ 
Church,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  he  performed,  during 
his  pastorate  there,  so  near  as  I  can  ascertain,  of 

Baptisms, . 1342 

Funerals, . 556 

Marriages, . 256 

And  I  should  think  it  probable  that  no  parish  in  Philadelphia 
imposed  on  its  pastor,  in  his  office  of  visiting  his  parishioners, 
the  necessity  of  traversing  so  considerable  ambits  as  did  Dr. 
Dorr’s.  This,  I  judge,  arose  from  the  fact  that  while  the  old 
parishioners  of  Christ  Church  followed,  for  their  residences,  the 
growth  of  the  city  in  its  different  directions  of  circumference, 
they  were  reluctant  to  sever  their  parochial  relations  with  him, 
and  with  the  ancient  and  honored  church  in  which  they  and 
their  ancestors  had  so  long  worshipped  God. 


NOTE  YI,  p.  42. 

The  extract  which  follows  is  an  illustration  of  the  small  class 
here  specially  spoken  of.  It  was  preached  on  the  death  of  a  most 
estimable  lady  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  died  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  her  age,  on  the  13th  May,  1852,  at  Louisville  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  while  accompanying  her  husband  upon  a  journey  of  offi¬ 
cial  business — in  the  performance  of  an  undertaking  which  had 
presented  itself  to  her  heart  as  a  duty,  and  was  assumed  by  her 
under  the  influence  of  the  best  affections.  She  had  scarcely  felt 
the  anguish  of  parting  with  her  little  daughter,  when  she  was 
seized  with  the  same  fatal  illness.  After  a  few  days  she  expired 
at  the  home  of  her  husband’s  sister,  having  from  the  first  been 
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surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  and  refinements  that  could 
alleviate  distress,  and  attended  with  every  professional  and 
friendly  solicitude  which  a  circle  of  grateful  and  devoted  rela¬ 
tives  could  manifest.  Entirely  aware  of  her  condition,  she 
viewed  the  approach  of  death  with  a  composure,  tranquillity, 
and  absence  of  perturbation,  upon  which  philosophy  might  have 
looked  with  astonishment,  retaining  every  characteristic  quality 
of  her  mind  and  sentiment  to  the  end.  Her  last  breath  called 
for  the  prayer  appointed  by  her  church  to  be  said  as  the  spirit 
is  departing;  and  folding  her  hands  feebly  in  supplication,  she 
was  gathered  unto  her  fathers;  having  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience;  in  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  whose 
holiest  rites  of  saving  mercy  she  had  just  partaken,  in  favor, 
may  it  reverently  be  hoped,  with  God,  her  Saviour,  and  in  per¬ 
fect  charity  with  the  world.  On  Sunday,  May  23d,  1852,  a  few 
days  after  receiving  intelligence  of  her  death,  Dr.  Dorr  thus  al¬ 
luded  to  the  event. 

“  My  friends,  we  are  daily  reminded  that  this  world  is  not  our  home;  that 
here  we  have  no  continuing  city  ;  and  that,  if  we  would  secure  our  heavenly 
inheritance,  we  must  be  always  watching  for  the  Bridegroom’s  summons ; 
always  ready  to  obey  his  voice  ;  1  for  in  such  an  hour  as  we  think  not,  the 
Son  of  man  cometh.’  Alas  !  that  we  should  hear  these  admonitions  so  fre¬ 
quently,  and  yet  give  so  little  heed  to  them  !  that  we  can  follow  so  many 
to  their  graves,  and  yet  live  as  if  there  were  no  grave  preparing  for  us  ! 
Within  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  officiated  at  the  funerals  of  three  persons 
whose  respective  ages  were  73,  79,  and  86  years.  All  of  them  had  passed 
beyond  the  allotted  period  of  human  life  ;  and  all  of  them  might  teach  us 
how  true  it  is,  that  ‘  the  days  of  our  age  are  threescore  years  and  ten  ;  and 
though  men  be  so  strong  that  they  come  to  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their 
strength  then  hut  labor  and  sorrow  ;  so  soon  passeth  it  away,  and  we  are 
gone.’  I  find  upon  my  record  that  the  four  funerals  which  I  attended  pre¬ 
ceding  these  were  of  persons  in  the  very  morning  of  life,  and  of  the  ages 
respectively  of  22,  23,  23,  and  26  years.  But,  my  brethren,  we  have  had 
other  and  more  awakening  admonitions  than  these  within  a  few  days  past. 
The  truth  has  again  been  brought  home  to  us,  with  startling  emphasis,  that 
1  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.’ 

“  It  is  not  my  custom,  and  it  never  has  been,  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  of 
any  deceased  members  of  my  parish  in  other  terms  than  those  which  every 
thoughtful  and  impartial  mind  would  approve,  and  then  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enforcing  by  their  example,  or  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
death,  some  great  religious  truth, — never  with  a  view  of  praising  those  who 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  censure  or  praise, — never  with  a  view  merely 
of  gratifying  surviving  friends.  I  cannot  approve  of  what  are  commonly 
called  funeral  sermons,  which  are  but  too  often  overwrought  eulogiums  of 
the  dead.  But  when  some  death  occurs  among  us,  extraordinary  in  its  char- 
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acter,  calculated  to  awaken,  and  designed  to  awaken,  thoughts,  and  feelings, 
and  resolutions,  which  make  for  our  everlasting  peace,  then  it  is  my  duty, 
it  is  my  desire,  and  it  has  ever  been  my  endeavor,  to  turn  our  thoughts  to 
that  special  providence,  that  you  and  I  may  draw  from  it  mutual  instruction 
and  improve  it  to  our  souls’  health. 

“  Such  an  event,  my  friends,  has  now  occurred.  A  woman  of  rare  excel¬ 
lencies,  and  most  exemplary  in  all  the  duties  of  a  Christian  life,  has  gone 
from  us,  and  the  place  which  she  occupied  in  this  church,  and  which  it  was 
her  delight  to  occupy,  will  know  her  no  more.  "Whenever,  on  the  Lord’s 
day  or  on  a  week  day,  this  house  was  opened  for  prayer,  here,  unless  provi¬ 
dentially  prevented,  she  might  always  he  seen,  and  her  voice  always  be 
heard.  The  last  time  she  appeared  in  her  accustomed  pew,  I  think  it  was 
the  Sunday  next  before  Lent,  there  sat  beside  her  a  little  child,  an  only 
daughter,  whom  she  was  training  by  precept  and  example  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  That  little  child,  bright,  beautiful,  pure,  then,  as  childhood  in 
its  happiest  moments  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  on  earth,  is  now  more  bright, 
more  beautiful,  more  pure;  for  she  is  with  those,  and  of  those,  who  are  ar¬ 
rayed  in  white  robes,  and  are  forever  before  the  throne.  That  mother,  after 
watching  and  nursing  by  the  bed  of  her  dying  child,  as  none  but  mothers 
can,  was  in  a  few  days  called  to  join  her  in  the  mansions  of  their  Father’s 
house.  And,  oh  !  what  a  happy  reunion  was  that,  with  child,  and  parents, 
and  sister,  who  had  gone  before!  When  I  think  of  this1  family,  as  I  knew 
them  in  years  past,  I  feel  the  force  of  the  poet’s  words  : 

“  ‘  ’Tis  sweet,  as  year  by  year  we  lose 
Priends  out  of  sight,  in  faith  to  muse 
How  grows  in  Paradise  our  store.’ 

“  It  was  not  my  privilege  to  be  with  the  deceased  in  her  last  moments, — 
for  she  and  her  little  one  died  far  from  home, — but  we  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  her  death  was  just  such  as  her  consistent  Christian  life 
would  lead  us  to  expect — calm,  peaceful,  happy;  full  of  faith  and  confidence 
in  her  Saviour,  and  in  him  alone;  full  of  the  hope  of  immortality.  While 
friends  around  her  were  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  she  was  perfectly  com¬ 
posed.  The  clergyman  who  visited  her  in  her  illness  and  ministered  to  her 
the  Holy  Communion — the  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Louisville — remarked 
that  he  had  never  before  witnessed  such  a  death-bed  ;  never  had  seen  such 
an  exemplification  of  the  power  of  divine  grace.  He  said  that  he  had  learned 
from  it  lessons  which  he  could  never  forget,  and  that,  to  the  latest  day  of 
his  life,  he  should  esteem  it  one  of  his  highest  privileges  to  have  been  present 
at  such  a  scene.  From  all  that  1  have  heard,  the  death  of  our  dear  departed 
friend  was  such  as  no  one  could  witness  without  uttering  the  earnest  prayer, 
‘Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  hers!’ 
Her  faith  was  emphatically  ‘the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence 
of  things  not  seen.’  It  was  manifested  in  her  whole  life;  it  was  exemplified 
in  her  death.  All  who  knew  her  will  cherish  her  memory  with  the  fondest 
affection,  and  the  poor,  to  whom  she  was  ever  a  most  kind  and  liberal  bene¬ 
factor,  will  ‘rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.’  ” 
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NOTE  Y1I,  p.  42. 

Dr.  Dorr’s  Published  Writings. 

“The  Churchman’s  Manual :  an  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines, 
Ministry,  and  Worship,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States.”  12mo.,  pp.  339,  5th  edition. 

“  History  of  a  Pocket  Prayer-Book,  written  by  Itself.”  16mo., 
5th  revised  and  enlarged  edition.  Republished  in  London  and 
Canada  West. 

“An  Historical  Account  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  from 
its  Foundation,  A.l).  1695,  to  1841.”  12mo.,  pp.  430. 

“  Recognition  of  Friends  in  another  World.”  32mo.,  9th  edi¬ 
tion. 

“  Sunday-School  Teacher’s  Encouragements.”  32mo.,  pp.  52. 
Out  of  print. 

“  Prophecies  and  Types  relative  to  Christ,  for  the  use  of  Sun¬ 
day-Schools.’’  12mo.,  pp.  84,  3d  edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 

“  An  Affectionate  Invitation  to  the  Holy  Communion.”  16mo., 
pp.  134. 

“  Bishop  Daniel  Wilson  on  Confirmation,”  edited  with  notes. 
32 mo.,  pp.  114. 

“Notes  of  Travel  in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land,  Turkey,  and 
Greece.”  12mo.,  pp.  396. 

“A  Memoir  of  John  Fanning  Watson,  the  annalist  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York.”  Read  before  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania,  Februaiy  11th,  1861,  with  an  Appendix.  8vo., 

pp.  88. 

“A  Sermon  preached  in  Grace  Church,  Waterford,  and  Trinity 
Church,  Lansingburgh,  February  17th,  1828,  being  the  Sunday 
after  the  death  of  His  Excellency,  Dc  Witt  Clinton,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.”  Published  by  the  Yestry. 

“  A  Sermon  preached  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  Thursday,  October  7th,  1830.”  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Convention. 

“  The  Privileges  and  Duties  of  an  American  Citizen.”  A  Ser¬ 
mon  preached  in  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  December  8th,  1831, 
the  day  of  Annual  Thanksgiving.  Published  by  request. 

“  The  Church  and  her  Holy  Seasons  Vindicated.”  A  Sermon 
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preached  in  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  on  Sunday  after  Christmas 
day,  January  1st,  1832. 

“  The  Apostolic  Rule,  or  the  Duty  of  Systematic  Charity.” 
Preached  in  Trinity  Church,  Utica,  Sunday,  November  3d,  1833, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christianity. 

“  The  Dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.”  A  Sermon  preached  in  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  New  Hartford,  Sunday,  July  26th,  1835,  on 
occasion  of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Parker  Adams,  late  Rector  of 
said  church. 

“A  Sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  Friday, 
May  14th,  1841,  being  the  day  of  the  National  Fast,  on  occasion 
of  the  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the 
United  States.”  Published  by  request  of  the  Yestry. 

“  The  Missionary  Obligation.”  The  Annual  Sermon  before 
the  Bishop,  Clergy,  and  Laity,  constituting  the  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  preached  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Boston,  June  21st, 
1843. 

“  An  Address  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
New  Christ  Church  Hospital,  in  Belmont,  Philadelphia,  Novem¬ 
ber  18th,  1856.” 

“  The  American  Yine.”  A  Sermon  preached  in  Christ  Church 
of  Philadelphia,  Friday,  February  4th,  1861,  on  occasion  of  the 
National  Fast.  Published  by  request  of  the  Yestry. 

“  Memorials  of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.”  Two  Sermons 
preached  in  said  Church,  April  27th  and  May  4th,  1862;  one  on 
the  135th  anniversary  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  present 
building;  the  other,  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  Rector’s  Insti¬ 
tution.  Published  by  request  of  the  Yestry. 


NOTE  YIII,  p.  45. 

Accounts  of  Dr.  Dorr’s  funeral  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day.  The  following  contains  the  chief  particulars  of  it : 

“The  funeral  of  Dr.  Dorr  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  September  20th, 
1869.  The  body  was  brought  from  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  at  which 
place  Dr.  Dorr  died,  and  reached  the  church  gate  at  four  o’clock,  whence  it 
was  carried  by  the  Yestry  to  the  Tower  Room,  where  it  lay  for  an  hour.  A 
very  large  number  of  parishioners  and  friends  passed  through  the  Tower 
Room  in  the  interval,  to  look  at  the  revered  remains.  At  the  hour  of  five, 
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a  procession,  consisting  of  t'ne  Vestrymen  of  St.  James's  and  St.  Peter’s, 
the  Vestry  of  Christ  Church,  and  fifty-five  of  the  Clergy,  preceded  the  body 
into  the  main  aisle  of  the  church,  and  the  latter  was  borne  to  the  chancel 
railing  by  the  Reverend  Doctors  Hare,  Claxton,  Millett,  and  E.  N.  Potter, 
and  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Bronson  and  Rowland;  the  Hon.’s  Horace  Binney 
and  Peter  McCall,  and  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wheeler,  Wardens,  and  Samuel 
Wagner  and  George  Washington  Smith,  Vestrymen  of  Christ  Church,  with 
John  William  Wallace,  Esquire,  acting  as  pall-bearers.  The  service  was 
said  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Foggo,  Assistant  Minister  of  Christ  Church,  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Rudder,  and  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Davies,  Wadleigh, 
Montgomery,  and  Dupuy,  at  the  close  of  which  the  body  was  placed  in  the 
receiving  vault  of  the  church,  to  await  removal  to  the  cemetery  of  Dr.  Dorr’s 
native  town,  Salisbury,  Massachusetts.” 


NOTE  IX,  p.  45. 

The  following  lines,  attributed  to  the  well-known  pen  of  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Souder,  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  a 
day  or  two  after  the  burial  of  Dr.  Dorr : 

Old  Christ  Church  bells  are  ringing, 

In  soft  and  muffled  tone  ; 

The  faithful  shepherd  of  the  flock 
From  earthly  scenes  has  gone. 

Wrapped  in  his  snowy  surplice, 

With  fragrant  flowers  o’erspread, 

His  people  pause,  with  tearful  glance, 

To  view  the  honored  dead. 

In  the  dim  aisles  are  gathered 
The  young  and  old  once  more, 

While  visions  of  a  vanished  past, 

Like  spectres,  throng  the  floor. 

The  men  so  wise  in  counsel, 

So  valiant  in  the  fray, 

The  saintly  White  long  since  gone  home,  ^ 

Are  they  not  here  to-day  ? 

We  hear  the  dirge-like  music— 

The  doors  wide  open  swing, 

And  surplieed  priests,  with  mournful  tread, 

Precede  the  form  they  bring 
Once  more  before  the  altar, 

Where  he  so  long  has  stood, 

Pleading  in  the  dear  Saviour’s  name, 

And  through  his  precious  blood, 
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Striving  to  save  the  wayward, 

The  wilful  and  the  blind; 

In  sorest  grief,  his  comfort  still 
In  duty  sure  to  find. 

No  selfish  rest  for  weary  feet, 

But  onward  still  he  trod, 

His  source  of  strength  full  well  we  knew, — 
Communion  with  his  God. 

The  little  child,  the  hoary  head, 

Each  felt  his  loving  care. 

The  kindly  grasp,  the  cheerful  tone, 

Both  rich  and  poor  might  share. 

But  now  we  see  a  vacant  seat, 

Shrouded  his  household  pew, 

The  face  we  loved  to  look  upon 
No  more  shall  meet  our  view. 

Oh!  pastor,  loved  and  tender, 

Are  all  thy  teachings  o’er? 

Thy  voice,  like  music  to  the  ear, 

Shall  it  ne’er  greet  us  more? 

In  days  of  joy  and  sadness, 

We  looked  alike  for  thee 
Our  joy  to  share,  our  grief  to  soothe 
"With  earnest  sympathy. 

Well  done,  thou  faithful  servant! 

Enter  joyfully  thy  rest, 

While  the  leaves  of  early  autumn 
Spread  their  mantle  o’er  thy  breast. 

Thou  hast  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
Of  a  long  and  toilsome  day, 

And  we  know  for  thee  ’ tis  better 
To  be  called  from  earth  away. 

Thou  hast  been  true  and  faithful 
To  thy  country  and  thy  God, 

And  wherever  duty  pointed 
With  unflinching  ardor  trod. 

Thou  art  girded  for  the  conflict, 

And  we  well  may  wipe  our  tears, 

Since  death  may  claim  no  victory, 

For  thou  art  free  from  fears. 

Thine  is  the  precious  promise 
To  faithful  pastors  given, 

As  stars  to  shine  through  coming  time, 
Forevermore  in  heaven. 
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Thy  life  one  long  evangel, 

Of  all  men  known  and  read, 

Its  peaceful  close  the  calm  repose 
Which  crowns  the  holy  dead  ! 

A  holy  song  of  triumph 
We  well  may  sing  for  thee, 
Thou  beloved  servant  of  the  Lord, 
From  earthly  bondage  free. 

The  cross  and  crown,  fit  tokens 
Of  thy  life,  and  sure  reward — 
To  dwell  with  saints  in  glory, 

And  with  our  risen  Lord. 

Philadelphia, 

Sunday,  September  26th,  1869. 


